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THE WORK OF F. M. ALEXANDER By 


AS AN INTRODUCTION TO 


DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION' 


In 1939 Dewey, in describing the way his 
ileas had in general moved from the ab- 
stract to the concrete, wrote: 

My theories of mind-body, of the co-ordination of 
the active elements of the self and of the place of 
ideas in inhibition and control of overt action re- 
quired contact with the work of F, M. Alexander 
and in later years his brother, A. R., to transform 


them into realities.? 


The two Alexanders are Australians who 
for many years in England and later in the 
United States (where they are at present) 
have been engaged in teaching a basic tech- 
nique whose purpose is to provide the indi- 
vidual with a means for bringing all of his 
activity under conscious, reasoned control. 
It was the older brother, F. M., by whom 
the technique was first worked out and the 
books deseribing it written. At his first 
meeting with Dewey in 1916 the two dis- 
covered that their thought had much in 
common. Soon afterward Dewey began to 
have lessons in the technique and continued 


1In a letter to the author, Dr. Dewey approved 
of this article and of its publication in ScHOOL AND 
Socrery. 

2‘*Biography of John Dewey’’ in ‘‘The Phi- 
losophy of John Dewey’’ Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston & Chicago, 1939, pp. 44-5. 

3 ‘*Man’s Supreme Inheritance’’ (1910; rev. ed. 
1918); ‘Constructive Conscious Control of the 
Individual’’ (1923); ‘‘The Use of the Self’’ 
(1932); ‘*The Universal Constant in Living’’ 
(1941). 


FRANK PIERCE JONES 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


to have them at intervals for many years. 
During this period he wrote introductions 
to the first three of Alexander’s books, and 
these, together with the chapter on Habits 
and Will in ‘‘Human Nature and Con- 
duet,’’ still provide the best general intro- 
duetion to Alexander’s work. 

Alexander’s approach, in contrast with 
Dewey’s, has always been from the con- 
crete to the abstract. With him practice 
has preceded theory, and his work may be 
deseribed as an educational technique which 
forms the practical counterpart of Dewey’s 
educational philosophy. Where Dewey has 
mapped out the role that education must 
play if reflective thought is to be em- 
ployed for the solution of human problems, 
Alexander has demonstrated a method by 
which the individual can learn how to con- 
tribute to this end by making intelligence 
rather than instinct and habit the dominant 
factor in his own behavior. The success of 
the method is due to the discovery of a 
scientific principle which, as Dewey says, 
‘‘makes whole all scientific discoveries and 
renders them available not for our undoing 
but for human use in promoting our con- 
structive growth and happiness.’”* 

The difficulty of describing Alexander’s 
work lies in the fact that mastery of the 
technique brings with it a change in sen- 

4‘*Constructive Conscious Control,’’ Introdue- 


tion, p. xxxii. 
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sory appreciation and makes possible con- 
the 


A new experience, however, can 


tinuously new experiences In use of 


the self. 
another by words 


never be conveyed to 


To use Dewey’s example, it is like 


alone. 

trying to describe color to a man who has 
been blind from birth. All that ean be 
done is to define the conditions that must 


be satisfied before the experience can be had, 


and then invite others to have it for them- 


selves. That is what Alexander has done. 
Those who have accepted the invitation re- 
port that with the new control over them- 


selves they find an increasing simplicity, 
order, and meaning in the total pattern of 
their behavior, together with an increasing 
freedom from ‘‘the tyranny of sense stimuli 
and habit.’’ 

The control of the self which Alexander 
teaches is based upon a true understanding 
of how the human organism functions as a 
whole. In the field of comparative anat- 


omy Magnus and his school’ have shown 
that the animal is instinctively maintained 
in a state of muscular equilibrium which 
provides the maximum of efficiency in ae- 
tivity. The primary control of the mecha- 
nism, which consists in the preservation of 
a certain relativity between the head and 
the the 


neck reflexes.’’ It was observed that these 


neck, they deseribed as “*tonie 
reflexes, which are always operative in ani- 
adult 


but so far as | know no explanation was 


mals, were seldom found in man, 


advanced to account for this important 


difference between man and the other verte- 


‘¢ Experience, Knowledge and Value’’ in ‘‘The 
Philosophy of John Dewey,’’ p. 547. 
How We Think,’’ 
for scientific thought is that the thinker 


eur, = p. 200: ‘*The prime 
necessity 
be freed 


habit, and this emancipation is also the necessary 


from the tyranny of sense stimuli and 
condition of progress.’’ 

Their work is published only in German, but 
the re 


in ‘*A Handbook of General Experimental Psychol- 


is a good summary by J. G. Dusser de Barenne 


ogy.’’ Woreester: Clark Univ. Press, 1934, pp. 


204-46. 
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brates. Years before Magnus, however. 
Alexander had recognized the existence 0} 
the primary control, observed its almost 
universal misuse, and perfected a method 
of restoring it to conscious employment. 
The steps which he followed, satisfying, 
Dewey said, ‘‘the most exacting demands 
of scientific method,’’> are set forth in 
detail in ‘‘The Use of the Self.’’ And this 
account of the procedure that led to the 
discovery provides, next to actual lessons 
from a competent teacher, the best under- 
standing of what the work is. 

Karly in a career of speaking and acting, 
Alexander’s voice began to fail him during 
though it 
Since 
the doctors could find nothing organically 


his professional engagements, 


gave him no trouble at other times. 


wrong he decided that what he had done 
with his voice during the recitation itself 
must have caused it to fail, and he set out 
to watch himself in a mirror in the hope 
of finding out what he did that was wrone. 
Gradually he became aware that as he re- 
cited tension increased in the muscles of 
his neck and his head was pulled backward 
When the pull reached a cer- 
tain intensity his voice failed him entirely. 
Later he observed that this downward pull 


and down. 


of his head was present in some degree in 
everything he did, and he coneluded that 
this affected adversely the movement of the 
organism in general. If this was true, he 
argued, then what he must do first was to 
restore and maintain the right relationship 
between his head and neck. But when he 
set out to do it he discovered that he did 
not know what ‘‘right’’ was and that any 
attempt by direct means to do what he felt 
was right resulted only in another kind of 
wrong, for he could see by the mirror that 
when he felt that he was putting his head 
up he was actually pulling it further down. 

It is a well-known fact that our senses 
decelve us about external nature, but Alex- 


8 “*Constructive Conscious Control,’’ p. xxvi. 
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ler was the first to discover the extent 
which they deceive us about the use of 
rselves. And as in other sciences no prog- 
ss was made until investigators ceased to 
ly upon sense data alone, so Alexander got 
where until he gave up trying to do what 
“felt right’? to him. In his case, he argued, 
very example of ‘‘doing’’ was associated 
th wrong use and unreliable sensation. 
Ifence, for discovering a new use, any pro- 
dure that involved doing what he felt to 
e right must be worthless and could result 
uly in what was already known. The only 
possible way out of the maze was by ‘‘not- 
doing.’’ If he could check his immediate 
response to any stimulus by refusing to pull 
lis head down and if he could maintain this 
fusal in activity, a new use would take its 
place. And so it proved. Using infinite 
patience and determination in the face of 
‘ontinued disappointment, he eventually 
worked out a technique by which he could 


inhibit the impulse to pull his head down. 
When he had sueceeded, a new use (the 
tonie neck reflexes of Maenus) took its 
place; and this proved to be the mechanism 
conditioning all other reflexes and thus con- 
As the 


new use became familiar, bad habits and 


trolling psyeho-physieal activity. 


functional disorders associated with the old 
use gradually disappeared. 

When he came to teach others what he 
had learned he discovered that the misuse 
of the primary control had in varying de- 
vree become universal among civilized men 
and in the process had engendered an in- 
finity of faults and ailments. His system 
differs from all other systems, either educa- 
tional or therapeutic, in that it ealls pri- 
marily for the prevention of the wrong 
done in the use of the self and is not aimed 
at teaching specific skills or curing specific 
defects. All improvement is indirect, a 
by-product, as it were, of the change in 
general use. And the primary means by 
which the change is effected is prevention 


through inhibition. Now, the word ‘‘inhi- 
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bition’’ carries unfortunate connotations 


to many people, who make it svnonvmous 


with ‘“‘taboos’? and ‘‘suppression.’’ = In 


Alexander’s technique, however, inhibition 
is simply ‘‘the postponement of immediate 
desire until observation and 


action upon 


judgment have intervened’’; which Dewey 
has called the ‘‘crucial educational prob 
lem.’’* When the individual has mastered 
it he is freed from dependence upon the 
habitual and familiar and is provided with 
reliable means which lead to new sensory 
experiences in the solving of new problems. 

The prestige of Dewey’s name has at- 
tracted to the work many who might other- 
But it 


is not generally realized that Alexander, in 


wise not have heard of Alexander. 


turn, can provide a unique introduction to 
With a 


edge of the technique a person will experi- 


the philosophy of Dewey. knowl- 
ence a change in his manner of thinking 
similar to the 
Dewey himself since he first came into con- 
tact with Alexander in 1916. 
certain of Dewey’s basic concepts will have 


change experienced — by 


As a result, 


a meaning that they would not ordinarily 
carry, inasmuch as they need not be ae- 
cepted merely as ideas but may be tested by 
reference to an experience that is mutually 
shared. Dewev’s concept of ‘‘mind-body,’’ 
for example, may seem perfectly reasonable 
and convincing to a student, and he may 
accept it as an article of belief; but he has 
no way of knowing whether it means to him 
To one who has 
mastered Alexander’s the 
other hand, the concept of mind-body ear- 


what it means to Dewey. 
technique, on 


ries with it a concrete reality, since he has 
learned the use of the actual mechanism 
that controls both 
In other words, mind-body 


‘‘nhysical’’ and ‘‘men- 
tal’’ activity. 
to him is not an abstraction but has a mean- 
ing derived from knowledge of how mind 
and body operate as a unit. In the same 
way such terms as ‘‘habit,’’ ‘‘inhibition,”’ 
‘thinking in aetivity,’’ and ‘‘education as 


9 ¢* Experience and Edueation,’’ p. 81. 
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rrowth’’ are not merely ideas but realities 
whose meaning has been verified in opera- 
tion, so that not only are the conditions 
under which they can occur understood but 
also the consequences to which they lead.’° 

No philosopher has ever held out so high 
a hope as John Dewey of the future great- 
Not that he is a believer in 
betterment by a 
On the contrary, 


ness of man. 
eradual and inevitable 
kind of moral evolution. 
no one has described so accurately as he the 
danger that faces us if our present method 
of solving our problems is not changed. 
But, though under no illusions about hu- 
man nature, he has understood better than 
any one else what man might become if his 
potentialities for good were only realized ; 


and he has inspired a whole generation by 


SHALL WE BE MORE 
PRACTICAL? 


As a teacher of English I have not always 
properly loved my cousins in pedagogy, the 
teachers of foreign languages. On certain 
occasions some of them have been inconsid- 
erate enough to discuss in my _ presence 
learned matters of which I know little; 
sometimes they have even had the effron- 
tery to abandon English and speak rapidly 
to each other in Freneh or German or 
ignoring the hurt, blank look on 
have told them that 


one member of the group was being ex- 


Spanish 


my face which must 
cluded from the conversation. 

On the other hand, I dare say that a 
teacher of foreign languages might give 
reasons no less imposing than these for feel- 
ing, on his own part, a lack of enthusiasm 
for numerous teachers of English. 

Well, if there has ever really been feud 
More 


between us, I for one ery quarter. 


Cf. John L, Childs on the ‘‘ meaning of events’? 
in ‘The Educational Philosophy of John Dewey,’’ 
‘The Phil 


osophy of John Dewey,’’ (p. 425). 
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his insistence that the problems of human 
relations can be solved by the same method 
that is successfully solving the problems of 
external nature. In the past, philosophy 
has had a bad name with the general public 
because it has never provided a sure bridge 
And attempts to 
make use of philosophical precepts in daily 


from theory to practice. 


living have resulted too often in cynical dis 
illusionment. Unlike other philosophers 
however, Dewey has in the technique of 
Alexander a method for translating his 
philosophy into experience. And the stu- 
dent has a reliable means for knowing, in 
spite of the gloom of the contemporary 
scene, that Dewey’s premises are sound and 
that man has within him the key to his own 
salvation. 


By 
ROBERT A. HUME 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


than that, I beg leave of the foreign-lan- 
guage teachers to let me join them, with 
whatever modest armament I may, in the 
conflict that seems lately to be raging about 
them and their profession at a most aston- 
ishing rate. I now realize fully, as I should 


1 Readers may wish to refer again to some or all 
of the following discussions: Henry Grattan Doyle, 
‘*A Hiatus in Hemisphere Defense,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, LIII (Jan. 18, 1941), 81-82; Karl P. 
Harrington, ‘‘Why Latin?’’ ibid. (March 15, 
1941), 321-326; B. L. Ullman, ‘‘ The Languages in 
General Edueation,’’ ibid. (May 10, 1941), 585- 
591; W. L. Carr, ‘‘Some Criteria for Evaluating 
Activities in a Latin Classroom,’’ ibid., LIV (Au- 
gust 2, 1941), 65-70; Edward O. Sisson, ‘‘ Foreign 
Language as an Educational Problem,’’ ‘tbid. 
(November 1, 1941), 369-375; K. A. Sarafian, 
‘‘Latin in the Curriculum,’’ ibid.,.LV (February 
14, 1942), 173-177; Leonard Koester, ‘‘ The Weak- 
est Spot in Our National Armor,’’ ibid. (March 
28, 1942), 338-340; Carl Grant, ‘‘ Foreign Lan- 
guage Study as Functional: A Reply to Dr. Sis- 
son,’’ ibid. (April 11, 1942), 406-410; A. M. 
Withers, ‘‘ Upon What Meat Doth English Feed?’’ 
ibid. (April 18, 1942), 448-450; Philip S. Blum- 
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have long ago, that we are not merely 
cousins but brethren in a warfare being 
earried to us relentlessly by believers in 
‘‘practical’’ education. It is time we as- 
semble our united defense against the on- 
slaught; and when we have done so, we 
may find that many another whom we have 
been wont to call stranger has, in the name 
of his own safety, made common cause with 
us. For not infrequently the weapon 
brandished by our enemy, he who marches 
with large and confident tread under the 
Banner Practical, is the blunderbuss. He 
purports to aim at, say, the teacher of 
foreign languages; he hits not only his tar- 
vet but anyone else who happens to lurk 
on the hither side of the horizon. 

To bring these vague metaphorical re- 
marks to point, let me say that their 


immediate oceasion is the recent article 
by Professor Frederick E. Bolton, en- 
titled ‘‘Wasteful Foreign-Language Re- 


quirements,’’* which seems to me to embody 
very noticeably the point of view of ‘‘prac- 
tical’? education: that is, education not 
primarily for learning and wisdom, but for 
jobs and money. When I sat down to read 
this article, I hoped that it might take up 
the foreign-language dispute at the point 
to which it was brought last April by Mr. 
Carl Grant. Mr. Grant, you will recall, 
feels foreign-language study to be indis- 
pensable ‘‘to the educational curriculum of 
an age which, imperiled by a_ barbarian 
invasion of gigantic proportions, needs for 
its survival every intellectual tool, every 
resource of the mind, every approach to its 
problems that the human race has ever 
devised.’’ Since it seemed to me, as it 
still does, that Mr. Grant develops this 





berg, ‘‘The Foreign-Language Controversy Once 
More,’’ ibid. (June 27, 1942), 728-729; Frederick 
E. Bolton, ‘‘ Wasteful Foreign-Language Require- 
ments,’’ ibid.. LVI (July 4, 1942), 1-4; ‘‘An 
English Investigation of the Value of Greek as a 
School Study,’’ ibid. (August 1, 1942), 95. 

2 For the full reference see footnote 1. 

3 [bid. 
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assertion with great cogency, I was deeply 
curious to discover how Professor Bolton 
might meet it. 

Well, he does not meet it: he fires his 
blunderbuss. There is little evidence that 
he ever read Mr. Grant’s plea for the cul- 
tural values or that, if he did, he strove to 
comprehend it. Though his title leads one 
to expect a discussion pertaining rather 
strictly to foreign-language requirements, 
Professor Bolton fires his first and main 
blast at ‘‘all the requirements in mathe- 
languages, and archaic 
the 
requirements, one surmises, that is causing 


maties, foreign 


English.’* It is existence of these 


‘*people everywhere,’’ in view of wartime 
conditions, ‘‘to clamor for a readjustment 
of the school’’ in a more ‘‘practieal’’ and 
the 


course of the article one discovers some of 


‘fa real funetional’”® direction. In 


the subjects from which foreign languages, 
English, and mathematics so regrettably 
divert John and Mary : typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, elementary law, in- 
arts, first aid, wood 


surance, household 


working, mechanical drawing, nursing, 
dieteties 
insurance 


and the fundamentals of banking and 


and nutrition, family budgets, 


plans, old-age-security saving, 


1 I am term 


Does it mean Shakespeare; 


4 Op. 
‘archaic English.’’ 


cit., p. puzzled by the 


or grammar, punctuation, and spelling; or just 
any English that is not ‘‘business’’ English? 

5 Though and I 
most points, we might concur in thinking that Mr. 


Professor Bolton disagree on 
Grant did not prove foreign-language study to be 
really (I prefer the archaic form of this adverb) 
functional. Mr. Grant uses the term functional in 
a more sublimated sense than should please most 
practical educators, and, thus, his argument would 
shall 


presently, though the study of foreign languages, 


probably not impress them. As I indicate 
English, and mathematies has its strictly functional 
aspect, one should not seek to justify it on that 
ground alone. To do so is to leave the choiee of 
weapons entirely to the enemy. This special eriti 
cism of Mr. Grant’s article is not meant, of course, 
to suggest fundamental disagreement: I find myself 
in accord with his basie cultural and edueational 


ideals. 
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finance. The author does not propose, evi- 
dently, that every student should master 
every subject here listed; after all, one of 
his goals is a less crowded curriculum. 


Kach 
“They 


would, however, study something: 
could all 


music, painting, dramaties, typing, secre- 


succeed in something— 


4 “yey | 


tarial work, nursing, business, science, ene'l- 


neering, farming, manual arts, home 


economies, Hterature—something.’’® Even 


“6 


the foreign languages should be taught ‘‘to 


the few who have aptitudes for them and 


master them.’’ 


interest enough to really 
If students without such aptitude wake up 
to find themselves in a foreign-language 
course, they ‘‘should be awarded a passing 
evrade if they had tried, regardless of their 
achievement,’’ and sent on to embrace that 
not inaccessible something to which the 
author refers. Though mathematies and 
archaic English are not mentioned at this 
that the 


practical educator might treat them with a 


particular point, one surmises 
tolerance equivalent to that accorded for- 
eign languages. 

One could and should make some effort 
to meet the practical educators on their 
own ground, though if earried out fully 
the resultant debate might be tedious and 


In many do not 


respects inconelusive. | 
propose to write here, certainly, the many 
dreary paragraphs needed to confute the 
numerous implications, some of them also 
dreary, to be found in the proposals just 
teacher of 


summarized. However, as a 


English not entirely devoid of practical 
appreciations, let me ponder one such im- 
Consider who 


appear to have a certain skill at typing the 


plication. those students 
English language but at doing virtually 
nothing else with it. There is no need to 
make the instanee hypothetical, I fear; 
hundreds, probably thousands, of such un- 
fortunates exist, graduates of streamlined, 
standardless secondary schools or of so- 


called And though I 
6 Op. cit., p. 3. 


business. colleges. 
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dwell in the Middle West, I have detected 
a few gutturals from government officials 
in Washington who have recently had to 
accept some of them as stenographers. The 
famous observation of General Sherman 
about war must aequire a new saltiness on 
the lips of an overworked official who finds 
the letters he dictated burgeoning 


words and phrases like ‘‘ Britian,’’ ‘‘ 


has 
whole- 
6“ to 


‘of coarse,’’ ‘‘their is a suffency,’’ 


heartily,’’ ‘‘nessary,’’ ‘‘eonvient,’’ 


‘ 


much,’’ 
; who finds 


that his sentences are terminated by com- 


and ‘‘ Very respectively yours’’ 


mas or by nothing at all; who finds, when 
figures are presented, that the decimal 
point has ceased to exist. Nor is he likely 
to be solaced by the stenographer’s proud 
insistence that he (or she) has been trained 
to type these and several thousand other 
errors very neatly and at a high rate of 
speed. His only hope is to discover, if he 
can, a typist who has not been excused from 
learning English, archaic or not. 

I have already alluded to Professor Bol- 
ton’s assertion that ‘‘wartime conditions 
are causing people everywhere to clamor 
for a readjustment of the school.’’ Now 
one can concede that there is ample clamor, 
without admitting, however, that all of it 
is for less instruction in subjects like Eng- 
lish and mathematies. Not long ago we 
learned that 433,000 men otherwise eligible 
for service in the Army have had to be 
deferred ‘‘because of inability to meet the 
Army’s literacy requirement,’’ and that of 
these at least 250,000 suffer this inability 
strictly edueational deficien- 
We learned also that when the Navy 
recently gave a test in mathematics to 
4.200 entering freshmen at 27 universities 
and colleges, 62 per cent failed the entire 
test; and of 8,000 college graduates apply- 
ing for training toward commissions, 3,000 


because of 


eles." 


7 See the comment by William C. Bagley, ‘‘Illiter- 
acy and Near-Illiteracy in the Selective-Service Age 
Groups,’’ ScHOOL AND Society, LV (June 6, 1942), 
633-634. 
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had to be rejected because of inadequacies 


1 mathematies.* The remedy in these 
situations would hardly seem to lie in a 
policy to reduce still further the existing 
instruction in those very fields wherein such 
shocking deficiencies are apparent. 

As I say, however, though subjects like 
and foreign lan- 


mathematics, English, 


euages, not to mention various sciences, 
can be shown to possess certain aspects as 
practical as any educator obsessed with 
materialistic values might desire, I do not 
wish to defend them on solely practical 
erounds. For practicality, always to be 
prized as an ineidental reward of studies 
undertaken with a distinetly cultural 
motive, is not only a naive but an uncertain 
and treacherous standard to appeal to ex- 
clusively in planning a curriculum. It is 
a standard that the best of men do not 
easily agree upon, and one that time fre- 
quently betrays. Not only war and peace 
have their contrasting material needs: a 
curriculum practical for any decade may 
be impractical for the next, and a school 
trying to keep up with the economic de- 
mands of the moment may find itself mak- 
ine sudden and ridiculous shifts. A see- 
ondary-school course in horse-shoeing, for 
instance, might well have been favored by 
practical people during the first decade of 
this century; during the second decade it 
vould have pleased some but would have 
seemed wasteful to others; during the third 
and fourth decades it undoubtedly would 
have been dropped from the curriculum; 
but now during the fifth decade, as we 
unexpectedly face the loss of our automo- 
biles, practical educators should begin to 
clamor that horse-shoeing be taught in the 


8 See Mathematics a Serious 
Handicap in the War Crisis,’’ ibid. (Feb. 14, 
1942), 178; also ‘‘The Imperative Need of Mathe- 
maties and Science Reiterated,’’ ibid. (April 18, 
1942), 437-438; and ‘‘ Mathematical 
A Correetion,’’ ibid. 


‘*Deficiencies in 


Deficiencies 
among College Graduates 
(June 6, 1942), 636. 
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schools. Or will they wait to see what the 
sixth deeade may bring? 

The situation usually involves more, of 
course, than the shoeing of horses. One 
seldom can be sure that the presence or lack 
of a given item in the educational back- 
vround of certain individuals will not ulti 
mately complicate the destiny of the entire 
race. For example, I happen to believe 
that Adolf Hitler’s 


might have been brought to an early failure 


international career 


French, and 
American had 
readers of the novels of Henry Fielding. 


if certain British, possibly 


leaders been appreciative 
I realize that this is a startling statement 
and that it will appear especially absurd to 
anyone not a reader and an admirer of 
Kielding ; it is offered, of course, as convie 
fact. In 
though they were written two centuries ago, 
forth 
understanding of 


tion, not as Kieldine’s novels, 


one finds set in astonishingly plain 
human 


Herr 


Hitler before the present war so desperatels 


terms the very 


character which those dealing with 


lacked. The gentlemen of England and 
France were practical men enough: they 
dealt with Hitler in terms of hard-headed 
economies; they bargained with him as 
though they had just finished a secondary- 
school course in the fundamentals of good 
business; they set up a contract whereb) 
they traded other people’s rights and pos 
sessions for what they themselves wanted 

a guarantee of peace—and they evidently 
thought at the time that the whole transac- 
tion was admirably realistic and sound. If 
they had ever read Fielding’s ‘‘ Jonathan 
Wild”’ 


they might have recognized their problem 


with a glimmer of discernment, 


their might have realized the 


appalling need for cogitating not in terms 


and man: 


of economics or business but in terms of 
human evil; they might have seen before 
them, as they should have, a 20th-century 
counterpart of Jonathan Wild: one with 


whom bargaining is both futile and dis 
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astrous: one truly a ‘‘great man,’’ as 
Fielding ironically uses the term—stupid 
contemptuous of deceney and 
humanity; at bold 
ambitious; ill-bred; brutish; cheating; and 
All this they might have seen, 


had they been true readers of 


but shrewd ; 
once and cowardly; 
ungrateful. 
I believe, 
Henry Fielding. 

Yet, oddly enough, I am not particularly 
trying to submit a practical reason for 
compelling inept statesmen to peruse Field- 
ing and for requiring him in various school 
curricula. The practical motive for study- 
ing great writers definitely exists, as it 
always has, but one ean hardly convince 
the typical practical educator of it, at least 
not till long after the particular event 
which proves it. Further, such an educator 
might plausibly argue that, since the world 
has learned the hard what it 
might have learned from Fielding the easy 


now way 
way, the practical motive for reading him 
no longer exists. Rather obviously, then, 
I repeat, one should never lean on practical 
motives. Probably one should not lean on 
any motives: one should simply read Field- 
ing. Why labor frantically to give teachers 
and students reasons for studying a par- 
ticular author (whether Fielding or Shake- 
speare or Goethe or the Bible or Cervantes 
or Voltaire or Tolstoi or Thoreau or . . .) 
any more than for walking forth whenever 
Kither of 
these experiences may some day mean the 
difference life and death 
man, figuratively or literally; still, if he 


possible into clean sunshine? 


between for a 
regards it distrustfully as a wasteful under- 
taking, to which he will not subject himself 
or others until shown some rigidly practical 
motive for doing so, his ease is hopeless as 
He has 


a mind that can yield itself to shrewdness, 


far as true education is coneerned. 


but never to wisdom; and one ean only 
hope, perhaps forlornly, that he and his 
kind will not in coming days write all the 
curricula for elementary and secondary 
schools, and for colleges and universities, 


in our American democracy. 
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For, as I originally suggested, the attack 
of the practical educators is a broad one, 
perhaps broader than some of them fully 


realize. Fundamentally their assault is 
against the human intellect. At the 


moment, this assault is direeted quite natu- 
rally against teaching very much of those 
subjects that seem to serve the intellect 
first rather than the hand or body or pock- 
etbook: foreign languages, English, and 
mathematics. The list will grow. Further, 
teachers in general must not ignore the fact 
that these subjects are under attack wher 
ever found, on all the levels of our eduea- 
tional True, read hastily, the 
complaint of Professor Bolton, for instance, 


system. 


seems to coneern only the curricula of see- 
ondary schools. His implied revisions, 
however, would inesecapably touch higher 
education, too: ‘‘If he [the student] longs 
to enter college, he must take the foreign 
languages and mathematics. Those two 
fields alone mortgage at least a fourth, and 
frequently two thirds, of the whole four 
years in high school for pupils who seek 
admission to college.’’®? The college or uni- 
versity teacher dare not overlook such a 
statement. Once the practical educators 
dispose of this ‘‘mortgage,’’ the average 
freshman will arrive at college with an even 
sleazier background in foreign languages, 
mathematics, and probably English, than 
he has now. This is hardly a prospect to 
make college instruetors—already foreed to 
teach much material appropriate for high 
school or the grades—shout joyfully as at 
the imminence of the millennium. 
Professor Bolton, I noted earlier, does 
not want the teaching of foreign languages 
entirely discarded. On the contrary, he 
not just German, French, 
and Spanish. But also Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, 
ete.’’ His reason for wanting certain stu- 
dents to master some of these tongues? 
‘‘Such persons are in demand as news- 


encourages ‘*. 


9 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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iper correspondents, in foreign trade, in 
consular and diplomatic service, as 


the 


ranslators of books and magazines, ete.’’!° 
(here again, the practical motive. Money, 


not wisdom. Foreign languages are good 
to whatever extent they employ people and 
help to make trade and _ polities click. 
leach French, say, to John and Mary if it 
will bring them jobs. Do not teach it waste- 
fully, of course, as Mr. Grant evidently 
teaches the works of Alphonse Daudet, with 
attention to historical information and 
deas, to beautiful and noble writing, and 
to the human emotions of tenderness and 
Teach it, rather, sanely and 
practically. If John plans to enter foreign 
trade, let him spend his hours not with 
Daudet but with bills of lading and other 
documents of commerce. Let him translate 
sentences rich with the special vocabulary 
he may need, such as: ‘‘Legal title to this 
consignment of sponges remains vested in 
the vendor because of his breach of the 
implied contractual condition rendering 
time of the essence in delivery.’’ Stuff like 
that should get John really excited.1? How- 
ever, should John alter his plans—as many 
people eventually do alter plans formed in 
childhood or early youth—and decide to 
forsake foreign trade for his father’s drug 
store, he will have somewhat less to show 


‘ompassion,. 


10 Tbid., p. 3. 

'1T am not qualified to say whether most foreign- 
language courses are being taught in the deadly 
fashion that Professor Bolton, after examining 
some elementary textbooks, thinks they are. Of 
course, if they are being poorly taught, the teaching 
should be improved, not abolished. My hypothesis 
about John and his course in ‘‘business’’ French 
is intended to suggest merely that teaching methods 
would not necessarily become better when one had 
shifted the motive of a course from cultural to prae- 
tical. My suspicion is that a truly practical course, 
with its humorless procession of facts, would be the 
hardest thing in the world to enliven. This is cer- 
tainly not true of courses in literary French, which, 
I know from experience, can be offered so as to 
provide constant stimulation and enrichment for 
the average student. 
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for his study of French than if he had 
pursued it in the traditional way. 

I am pleading, of course, like Mr. Car] 
Grant, for the cultural values. I am plead- 
ing for that ancient but, I hope, still vital 
concept of education whereby the human 
mind is viewed not simply as one of several 
tools usable to further a specific skill or 
profession (though that happens to be one 
of its possible and acceptable uses), but as 
that part of man worthiest of full cultiva- 
tion, furnishing as it does the promise of 
universal knowledge and wisdom and, some 
have thought, the hint of immortality. Not 
that I am stricken with the illusion that 
every human creature possesses a mind, in 
this splendid sense of the word. The mat- 
ter is too extensive to argue here, but it may 
be that we should set up at once a frankly 
vocational and athletic adjunct to our edu- 
‘ational system, to care for those healthy 
will not read 
attend 


thousands who cannot or 


and yet, 
Obviously, about every third stu- 


books evidently, must 
school. 
dent is so repulsed or perplexed by the 
printed page that it would be better for 
all concerned not to insist on his trying to 
vo forward with cultural subjects beyond 
a fairly elementary point. He certainly 
should not be permitted to enter a univer- 
sity, though he often enters one today—for 
If a student 


languages, or 


practical reasons, of course. 
enrolled in mathematies, 

other eultural subjects does not or cannot 
do the work, he should be failed. This 
doctrine may seem cruel and, worse yet, 
old-fashioned; but I cannot respect the 
sentimental suggestion that he be given a 
passing grade for effort alone, or in some 
other way be made to feel that his mental 
inabilities are as acceptable as another per- 
son’s Already there are too 
many signs in our democracy of a wide- 
spread, cheap contempt for those natural 
aristot of virtue and talents praised by 
Thomas Jefferson in one of his letters to 


abilities. 
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John Adams.'* What other result can come 
of assuring anyone who does not attain 
excellence that, after all, it does not par- 
ticularly matter? Let the highest goals of 
our educational efforts be in the future, 
even more than now, not narrowly practical 
but broadly intellectual. Let every student 
absorb whatever he demonstrably can of 
those subjects that tend to inculcate the 
cultural values. Yes, there will be many 
a one who must turn almost immediately 
to mastering some intensely practical trade 
or skill, such as banking or nursing or deep- 
sea diving; and, needless to say, we shall 
not ignore or contemn the contribution he 
can thus make to society. However, let 
him not suffer the tragic misconception 
that when he has familiarized himself with 
the techniques of his chosen work he will 
therefore be an edueated man. Above all, 
let us not smash the traditional eurriculum 
so that we can more easily meet his humble, 
practical needs, while betraying the ulti- 
mate cultural needs of the race, and then 
say that we do this in the name of eduea- 


tion. 


ewemt es . «.» 
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It is, in a sense, almost incredible that 
practical educators should look upon the 
present war both as an argument for their 
demands and as an admirable opportunity 
for securing them. For it would seem t 
be the particular tragedy of our German 
enemies that they have blinded themselves 
to wisdom’s light and have dedicated not 
only their hands but their hearts and minds 
to ‘‘practical’’ ideals. The energy and dar 
ing with which they pursue some of these 
ideals arouse a reluctant wonder even in us 
who have lost our security, as we may lose 
our lives, because of this appalling defec 
tion of an entire people from their better 
heritage. When, indeed, have the events 
of the world ever demonstrated more shock- 
ingly that practical skills must be strongly 
guided toward cultured and civilized ends, 
else they may find ends uneivilized? We 
are rightly determined to win this war; 
but we scarcely need bother to do so if, as 
an incident of victory, we broaden the road 
of edueation toward goals implicit with 


renewed calamity. 





W. W. CHARTERS IS THE NEW CHIEF 
OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


Pact V. McNutt, chairman, War Manpower 


Commission, has announced the appointment of 
W. W. Charters, professor emeritus of eduea- 
tion, Ohio State University, as direetor of voea- 
tional elueation for war-production workers, 
t} 1, traming within industry, and ap- 
pren © Ber vice. 


Among the difficult problems with which Dr. 
Charters will be confronted in his important 
post the following have been listed in the News 
Letter ot the Edueational Press Association, 


Dec ribe r 23: 


12 The essential portion of this letter, dated Octo- 
ber 28, 1813, in which Jefferson outlines the educa- 
tional system he urged for the state of Virginia, 
is reprinted in ‘*The American Tradition,’’ Louis 
B. Wright and H. T. Swedenberg, Jr., eds., New 
York: F. 8. Crofts and Co., 1941, pp. 44-47. 


How to rescue the NYA from the ‘ ‘liquidation ’’ 
designs of Congress. Congress, having already 
knifed CCC and WPA, is now out for the NYA. 
So far, Mr. MeNutt has defended the youth agency 
and the President is expected to do the same. But 
Congress has served notice that unless the NYA 
is liquidated by June, 1943, it will cut off its 
appropriation. 

How to reeruit more trainees for pre-employment 
classes. These classes are half empty in many com- 
munities. They can accommodate at least twice as 
many trainees as are now enrolled. 

How to improve instruction. In some cities, em- 
ployers complain, trainees are only superficially 
trained and have to be ‘‘untrained’’ before they 
can be put to work. 

The News Letter adds the following informa- 
tion regarding certain of the voeational-educa- 
tion activities for which Dr. Charters will be 
responsible: 

Since January 1, 1942, the records of the training 


programs show: 
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fhe Training-within-Industry Division extended 


ining to 275,000 supervisors who, in turn, it is 

mated, have been responsible for the on-the-job 

ning of more than 4,000,000 workers. 

The Apprentice-Training Division reports that 
than 1,200,000 workers have benefited by its 


ticipation in short-time or advancing-worker 


ning in war plants. Assistance has been given 
re than 27,000 employers. 

Persons taking the vocational-education courses 
The NYA reports the 


tal more than 2,713,000. 


ning of 364,000. 


A THREE-YEAR STUDY OF CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION 

Tue Planning Committee of the National As- 
ociation of Seeondary-School Principals, which 
met in San Francisco last February, proposed 
that the association set up the machinery for a 
study of consumer education to extend over a 
period of three years. The proposal was ap- 
proved, and the National Better Business Bureau 
ade a substantial gift of money to support the 
project. Accordingly, an Administrative Com- 

ittee was formed to conduct the study of eon- 
sumer edueation, which the association regards 
as “important, both for the individual and for 
Thomas H. 
Briggs, professor emeritus of edueation, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will act as 


the nation, after peace is restored.” 


chairman of the Administrative Committee and 
Fred T. Williams, of 
the University of Nebraska, will be the assistant 


as director of the study. 


director. 

The purpose of the study is to find an answer 
to the question, “What education do youth, of 
every status and location, need in order that 
they may become more intelligent consumers 
under our prevailing economie conditions?” 
Materials for units of study “with annotated 
bibliographies and evaluated lists” ean then be 
furnished to secondary schools. The committee 
will not lend itself “to advance the interests of 
any business enterprise,” nor will it have in mind 
“the reform of our economic structure.” Its 
work will be exclusively in the interest of the 
individual and, through the individual, of the 
nation at large. 

The Consumer Edueation Study has already 
come to the rescue of the schools, which have 
been “confused by the niany pamphlets sent 


. ” 


them by the various federal agencies” on how to 
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take part in the war effort, by gathering into 
one small book, “My Part in This War,” units 
of work for pupils on such problems as “intla- 
tion, price and eredit control, rationing, emer 
gency taxation, national conservation, personal 
The book has been 
compiled with the help and approval of govern 

OPA, 
will explain the whys and 
of the 


economy, and manpower.” 


ment officials, the and the Treasury 


Department. It 
economie 


wherefores of the program 


gvovernment, how it operates in the life of the 
individual, and what the individual ean do “to 
make this The 


monograph, earefully examined by teachers, has 


essential program effective.” 
been revised in the light of their criticisms, and 
that all 


pupils in all subjects be enrolled in these units 


it is recommended by the committee 
of study, whatever modifieations in the regular 


program may have to be made. 


SCHOOL MORALE AND DISCIPLINE AS 
AFFECTED BY THE WAR 


THERE have been numerous warnings that the 
United States would experience as a by-product 
of the war a serious increase in juvenile de 
linqueney. This has happened in England, and 
presumably in other countries. There have been 
reports of inereases from several sections, but 
in so far as this journal is informed no nation 
wide survey has yet been made. 

In New York City, if newspaper reports are 
a reliable index, the situation has been most 
acute in its relation to discipline and morale in 
the publie schools. Teachers and principals, it 
is said, have found it inereasingly difficult to 
maintain a reasonable respect for authority, and 
there have been cases of physical violence. In 
one ease, indeed, a junior-high-school teacher 
was fatally shot by two boys whom he had re 
buked for smoking in a washroom. These boys 
were not pupils in the school, but had gone into 
the building apparently for the purpose of 
causing trouble. Shortly afterward, a woman 
teacher in a Brooklyn elementary school was 
savagely attacked and seriously injured in her 
fifth-grade classroom by an irate mother who 
said that her son had been kicked by the teacher 
for dropping a box of chalk. 

As a result of these and other instances of 
violence, the Teachers Guild (the New York City 
AFT loeal) appealed to the police for the pro- 
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tection of teachers. Another teaching group 
took somewhat similar action. A lay organiza- 
tion urged an immediate survey of the situation, 
charging that the city’s extensive “experiment” 
with the “activity program” was responsible for 
a let-down in discipline. (Even competent stu- 
dents of education who are a bit skeptical re- 
gvarding some of the alleged virtues of the 
activity program would be even more skeptical 
regarding this charge.) 

From a mid-western city comes a report that 
the ban on corporal punishment has been lifted 
in the publie schools, which is at least suggestive 
that the situation in the New York schools is not 
purely loeal. The Teachers Guild in New York 
specifically denied any desire to restore the 
harsher methods of school discipline, maintain- 
ing that the chief difficulty lay in overcrowded 
classes and an insufficient number of supervised 
playgrounds. 

It is interesting to reeall that the first ex- 
tensive survey of the New York City schools was 
made just thirty years ago under the direction 
of the late Paul H. Hanus, then professor of 
edueation, Harvard University, and that among 
the recommendations of his report was one to 
the effect that the right of corporal punishment 
be restored to the teachers. Curiously enough, 
this recommendation appeared in the section of 
the survey report prepared by the late Frank 
M. MeMurry, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and one of the 
radical Progressives of his day. Corporal 
punishment had been prohibited in the city 
schools since their reorganization at the time of 
the consolidation of the five boroughs into 
Greater New York in 1898. It was not restored 
as a result of the survey report. 

It seems unlikely that the question of corporal 
punishment will be revived in American eduea- 
tion, even with the war breakdown in school 
morale. That it may be both effective and rela- 
tively harmless under certain conditions seems 
true enough. But these conditions are closely 
dependent upon deep-lying folkways and mores. 
The case was sueccinetly stated by Stephen Lea- 
eock in his Kappa Delta Pi Leeture (1933), 
“The Pursuit of Knowledge”: 

... When I entered Upper Canada College fifty- 
two years ago, the ‘‘caning’’ of the boys by the 
masters was taken for granted. We perhaps felt 


hurt by it, but not degraded; on the contrary 

gave one something of the feeling of a veteran at 
the wars or a proven Brave of the Plains after th 
Sun-dance. We bore no grudge. On these terms 
the results, as a whole, were probably very good. 


When I became in turn a master in the College, 
I handed out, for ten years, the same treatment. 
When I look back at it now, I marvel at the bar 
barity of it; but not then: the boys whom I licked 
the most seem to cherish the kindest memories; and 
seem to have succeeded best. Looking back on thi 
list I find that I have licked no less than eight 
cabinet ministers, two baronets and four British 
generals—to say nothing of about one half of the 
bench and the bar in Toronto. Whether these men 
would have come to the front without my assis 
tance is a matter | am not prepared to diseuss. 

But, observe, that onee the idea arises that phys- 
ical punishment is a degradation, then it is. It has 
got to go. It is, as soon as you reflect upon it, 


mere barbarism. 


Those who would seek support from other 
countries in support of arguments, pro or con, 
regarding this problem would find a fairly even 
balance in the practice of the nations in which 
we are just now most interested. Corporal 
punishment has been taken for granted for 
generations in England, and also in Germany; 
it has been officially prohibited in France and in 
Japan. And by the same token, Mr. Leacock’s 
hypothesis seems fairly well confirmed by this 


evidence.—W. C. B. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

FoLLowInNG the call of President Roosevelt to 
all citizens to observe Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 19-28, 1943 (the week of Washington’s 
Birthday), the Association of American Colleges 
is asking educational institutions, churches, 
Army camps, Navy bases, chambers of com- 
merece, and other organizations and agencies to 
join in a nation-wide celebration of this annual 
event fostering the spirit of brotherhood and the 
ideas embodied in the “American Dream.” 

Brotherhood Week takes on new significance 
this year in view of the fact that postwar recon- 
struction based on freedom and justice for all 
men is foremost in the minds of those who are 
trying to think through the world’s problems 
and to demonstrate here in America a modus 
vivendi that will point the way to other nations. 


Piece nice 
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The AAC suggests that Brotherhood Week 
ommittees be appointed and that programs 
feature such subjects as human relations and the 
need of understanding and friendship among 
different religious and racial groups. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
jews, which co-operates with the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches and similar organizations representing 
the ideals of amity, comradeship, and fundamen- 
tal oneness of purpose, has sponsored the obser- 
vation of Brotherhood Week sinee its inaugura- 
tion in 1933—five years after the conference was 
founded initiative of Charles Evans 
Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes Cadman, 


and other distinguished Americans.” 


“on the 


SEVENTEENTH NATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXAMINATION FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 
A RELEASE from the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation announces the annual high-school-pupil 
contest, which is scheduled to take place March 
’6, 1943, at public high schools only throughout 
the country. All pupils of any publie high 
school, if citizens and under 21 years of age, 
iuay compete, but only the two from each regis- 
tered school, who rank highest in the opinion 
of the teachers, will have their papers sent on 
to the association, which awards the following 
first prize, $400; second prize, $100; 
The original first prize, a 


prizes : 
third prize, $50. 
trip to Europe, and, later, a trip to South 
America, has necessarily been abandoned for 
the duration of the war, but it is the intention 
of the Edueational Committee of the league, as 
soon as possible, to return to its former custom 
of offering a European trip as the first award. 
Many state and local prizes are offered this 
year, among them scholarships to various 
colleges. 

The examination questions will deal with “the 
whole problem of organizing the world for 
peace” and will be based upon two publications 
—Essential Facts Underlying World Organi- 
zation” (1941 edition) and “Toward Greater 
Freedom: Problems of War and Peace’’—which 
may be secured from the League of Nations 
Association, one set of material free of charge 
to a registered school, additional sets, 20¢ each. 

The second publication mentioned is based 
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“on a manuscript prepared by a Workshop on 
Postwar Problems composed of a group of New 
York City high-school teachers of the social 
studies,” and surveys the world as it is and as 
it should be, presents postwar problems, “out- 
lines plans for a permanent world organization 
for peace, and concludes with a strong state 
ment on the part our own country should play.” 

Following is the Committee on Award: Edgar 
J. Fisher, of the Institute of International Edu 
sackus, 
chairman of the Edueational Committee, League 
of Nations Association, New York; Beatrice F. 
Hyslop, of Hunter College; William Laas, of 
OWI; Lucke, of School; 


Louise Morley, of International Ser 


cation, chairman; Mrs. Dana Converse 


Lincoln 
Student 


Elmina R. 
vice; and Robert G. Spivack. 
ESSAY CONTEST ON “MAKING 
AMERICA STRONG” 
THE American Legion Auxiliary, with a mem- 


500,000 
mothers, and sisters of veterans of World War 


bership including more than wives, 
I, is sponsoring an essay contest, open to junior 
and senior high-school pupils of the United 
States (including Alaska), Hawaii, and Panama, 
on the subject, “Making America Strong.” 


The rules governing the contest are as follows: 


Essays entered in the contest must be not more 
than 500 words in length. Each essay must carry 
the complete address (including street, box, or 
RFD number) ‘of the pupil who wrote it. It must 
be sent to the American Legion Auxiliary chair 
man in the state or other department in which the 
pupil lives, each state, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
and the District of Columbia having different legion 


departments. 


Competitors may secure from their school 
principals the address of the auxiliary depart- 
ment headquarters in their state, where the 
essays will be judged and the name of the 
winner sent to the National Auxiliary Head- 
quarters (Indianapolis) on or before May 1, 
1943. 

The prizes offered in the contest are 52 sets 
of “World Book Eneyclopedia”—one for the 
winner in each department—which will be do- 
nated by the publishers, the Quarrie Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. A eash award of $100 will go 
to the author of the essay judged best of all. 
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THE NEW APPROACH TO THE “DARK 
TOWER” OF LEARNING 
Board of Education, Chi- 


s issued a pamphlet, reprint from the 


THe Radio Couneil, 
( rO, ha 
1940-41 annual report of the superintendent of 
school 


which, through the sery 


, extolling the virtues ot radio edueation, 
ice of the couneil during 


elitis epidemic in 1937 and later, has 


the pol my 


become an incre: singly popular medium for en- 
riching the program of the Chicago school sys 
ter Between 1938-39 and 1940-41 the number 
of ¢] es listening to radio programs increased 
from 7,498 to 9,284 and the number of children 
from 276,955 to 365,050. 


The Radio Couneil staff subjects its work to 


CX pe reviewers and invites teachers to bring 
their classes to “hear and see an actual broad- 
east” in the studio observation room. Discus- 


ions follow, so that the staff may better under- 


tand “the psychology of the listening pupil.” 


Through these demonstrations and the work of 
field committees, radio programs have been de- 
veloped in the fields of literature, art, science, 


and the social studies. In co operation with the 
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Board of Education Library, the Bureau of Art, 
and the various “service institutions” of the city, 
such as picture galleries, museums, industries, 
and civic departments, the Radio Council has 
“opened to a new and larger audience the doors 
of these vast storehouses of educational mate 
rial.” 

Some of the activities of the council are: the 
annual all-day PTA Radio Chairman Confer- 
ence; the School Broadeast Conference, held in 
December, sponsored jointly by the council, the 
radio networks, and the Chicago stations, and 
attended by educators from Canada to Mexico; 
and the quarterly dinner meetings of the Chi- 
cagoland Radio Teachers Club. 

Owing to schedule problems, radio transerip- 


tions and “playback machines” seem likely to be 
used extensively in the near future, especially 
in high schools. 
to be 


schools. 


They are not too expensive 


purchased and owned by _ individual 
The council has applied to the Federal 
for an FM 


tion and hopes, through “static-less” broadeast- 


Communieations Commission sta- 
ing, to increase the effectiveness of its service to 


the schools of Chieago. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Maurice QO. 


Administration, 


Ross, dean, School of Business 

Butler 
pointment as acting president upon the resigna- 
Daniel S. 


AND Society, March 7, 


University, whose ap- 


tion of Robinson was reported in 
Scuoor 1942, assumed 
Dr. will 


also continue his duties as dean for the duration 


the presidency, December 17. Ross 


of the war. 


Tue REVEREND JAMES A. D’INVILLIERS, S.J., 
who from 1936 to 1939 taught in seminaries of 
the Society of Jesus in the Philippine Islands, 
the Clifton 


Gorman, S.J., as dean of studies, Loyola College, 


has suceeeded Reverend Lawrence 


Baltimore. Father Gorman’s appointment as 
president, Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C 


Deeember 26. 


.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 


succeeded Mrs. L. B. 
Curtis as dean of women, State Teachers College, 


Minot, N. D. 


LoutsE Reisuvus has 


R. G. BigeLtow was recently appointed dean, 
Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Miss. 


Micnet B. Voorxres, whose appointment as 
acting dean, College of Engineering, Louisiana 
State University, was reported in ScHoon AND 
Society, November 15, 1941, has been named 
assistant to L. J. Lassalle, dean of the college. 


RutH ALLEN has been appointed acting dean 
of women, Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. D. Other appointments include 
those of Edyth Barry, Eva Bavolak, and R. G. 
Dahl. 


MARIAN CATHERINE QUINN, former teacher in 
the Territorial School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Honolulu, has been appointed training super- 
visor of the deaf, the Horace H. Rackham School 
of Special Education, Michigan State Normal 
College (Ypsilanti), to succeed Miriam D. Pauls, 
who has gone to Indiana State Teachers College 
(Terre Haute) as elinie supervisor of hearing 
therapy, Speech and Reading Clinie. 
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A. S. Rupoten, formerly of the staff of 
Bethel College (MeKenzie, Tenn.), has been 


named head of the department of science, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 
author of Bartering 


: #. “The 


Years,” has been appointed by the University 


FLEENER, 


of California to teach special journalism at 
Long Beach. Classes will begin the middle of 


January. 

C. L. Buxton, of the staff of Clarkson College 
of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), was recently 
promoted to an assistant professorship of mathe- 


aties. 
Rvutu since 1937. ehild- 


welfare consultant, Indiana State Department 


ELIZABETH BECK, 
of Public Welfare, has been appointed assistant 
professor of social welfare, Louisiana State Umi 
She will replace Marie Reese Wilson, 
February 1. 

Lic. 


nance, 


versity. 


PRITCHARD, assistant 


State 


professor of fi 
College (Cedar 
Falls), has been appointed assistant professor 
School of 


Iowa Teachers 


of finanee, Business, University of 
Kansas. 

I. H. MiLuer, assistant professor of mathe 
maties, School of 


(New York City), has been promoted to an as- 


Engineering, Cooper Union 


sociate professorship. 

WILLIS CHAMBERLIN, professor emeritus of 
modern languages, Denison University (Gran- 
ville, Ohio), was recently named historian of 
Dr. 
hear from friends of the institution who have 


the university. Chamberlin is anxious to 
“material regarding the early days of Granville 
or of the university.” Old letters, newspaper 
clippings, programs, photographs, and diaries 
will be particularly weleome. Adequate facilities 
are provided in the new Doane Library to give 


permanent housing to an historieal collection. 


Ricwarp L. Tuwina, formerly an attorney in 
St. Paul (Minn.), has succeeded Arthur Pulling 
as law librarian at the University of Minnesota. 
Mr. Pulling is now law librarian at Harvard 
University. 


THE Edueational Policies Commission an- 


nounces the appointment of the following new 
Francis L. 


members : Bacon, superintendent, 


Evanston (Ill.) Township High School; George 
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edueation, New 
York; Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superinten 
dent of The 


appointment of Edwin A. Lee was announced in 


D. Stoddard, commissioner of 
public instruction, Washington. 


ScHooL AND Socrery, December 12. In ae 
cordance with the policy of the commission to 
rotate membership, these appointees replace the 
following members whose terms have expired: 
George S. Counts, professor of edueation, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University ; J. Bo. Edmon 
son, dean, School of Edueation, University of 
Michigan; Agnes Samuelson, executive secretary, 
Iowa State Teachers Association; and John A, 
Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Frep A. Smitn, state director of voeational 
education, Arkansas, has been elected president 


of the American Voeational Association. 


Atv the 12th Middle 


States Association of Collegiate Registrars held 


annual meeting of the 
recently in New York City, the following officers 
were elected: William R. Howell, Washington 
College (Chestertown, Md.), president; Martha 
K. Manahan, Western Maryland College (West 
minster), vice-president; J. M. 
Institute of 


secretary-treasurer. 


Daniels, Car 


negie Technology (Pittsburgh), 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
which “will eco 


chairman of a new committee 


ordinate and pass upon proposed new war 


related courses in the several colleges. Duplica 
tion and other factors involved in the creation of 
emergeney courses will be weeded out by the 
committee, which will also keep the president’s 


office informed of all proposed new courses.” 


JouHn C. Hvupen, principal, Montpelier ( Vt.) 
High Sehool, has been appointed state superv isor 
of high schools for Vermont to sueceed Max W. 
who has_ been a first 


Jarrows, commissioned 


lieutenant in the Army. 


L. E. 


Floodwood (Minn.), has been appointed chair 


Harris, superintendent of schools, 
man of a newly organized Rural School Aid 
Association in St. Louis County. The associ 


ation has been formed to “safeguard the welfare 


of rural schools” in the eounty. Other officers 
are: Arthur Strand, superintendent-elect of 
schools, St. Louis County, secretary; Fred 
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clerk of the schools, 
and A. I. Jedlicka, superin- 


tendent of schools, Proctor, treasurer. 


Schiller, chiet county 


secretary pro tem _ 


LinLiAN McA.LIstrer succeeds James Hannum 


as superintendent of schools, Grant County, 


Okla Mr. 


aviation service. 


Hannum is now in the Army 


C. R. WeExLpon, principal, Wetumpka ( Ala.) 
High School, has succeeded the late Ralph E. 
Trammell as superintendent of education, E1- 


more ¢ ounty, Ala. 


Jere A. WELLS, at one time superintendent 
of schools, Fulton County (Ga.), has been re- 
Walker, 


elected to the post, replacing Knox 


resigned. 


Grorce D. Sandy Union 


(Ore.) High School, has been elected superin- 


Orr, principal, 


tendent of schools, Lineoln County, Ore. 


Micuak.L J. Eck has been named head of the 
Thomas A. 
land. The Board of Education also made these 


additional appointments: 


Edison Occupational School, Cleve- 


Harry E. Ritchie, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of high schools; 
John kK. 


charge of special schools and activities; Lee B. 


Irintz, assistant superintendent in 
Bauer, directing supervisor of adult edueation; 
and F. Leslie Spier, supervisor of major eurricu- 


lum. 


IF. E. DeHLaven has been named to succeed 
F. O. Wygal as superintendent of schools, Rad- 
ford, Va. Mr. W yeal 


accept a post as supervisor of adult education, 


recently resigned to 


State Department of Publie Instruetion, Va. 

RAYMOND SPENCE succeeds W. R. Yeubanks 
as superintendent of schools, Bluejacket, Ark. 
The appointment of Mr. Yeubanks to the super- 
intendency at Springdale (Ark.) was reported 


in SCHOOL AND Society, October 17. 


VERNE F.. Swarm, professor of physies, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, Ill.), has been 
granted leave of absence for service as ex- 
perimental physicist in charge of personnel at 
the Ballistics Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 


Harris G. WARREN, assistant professor of 
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Uni- 
versity, has been granted leave of absence for 
service with the armed forees. Dr. Warren is 
the fourth member of the history department to 


Latin-American history, Louisiana State 


enter the service. 


DANTON, librarian, Sullivan Me- 
morial Temple ( Phila- 


delphia), has been granted leave of absence to 


J. PERIAM 
Library, University 
accept a commission as lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Naval Dr. Danton has resigned as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


Reserve. 
and Documentary Reproduction, ALA. 


LEMUEL A. PITTENGER, president, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), has resigned. 
The Board of Trustees has appointed W. E. 
Wagoner, controller, as acting president for the 


1943. Dr. 


Pittenger has been named president emeritus. 


period, January 1 to June 30, 


B. J. Bruton, superintendent of schools, 
Williamson County (Tex.), 
accept a position in the chemical research de- 
Institute, 


has resigned to 


yartment of Texas Technological 
] g 


Lubbock. 


Recent Deaths 

T. FRANTISEK SIMON, internationally known 
Czechoslovak artist and etcher, and formerly 
professor of art, Prague Academy of Fine Arts, 
died in Prague, December 19, according to a 
report received in London, December 22. Pro- 
fessor Simon’s best known work was his colored 
etching, “Old Booksellers, Springtime.” His 
paintings were exhibited in the United States in 
1909 and in 1914. 
five years old at the time of his death. 


Professor Simon was sixty- 


JOHN Expert Strout, dean emeritus, School 
of Edueation, Northwestern University, died, 
December 20, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Stout 
schools (1897-1903), Grundy Center (Iowa) ; 
professor of edueation (1905-07, 1909-20), 
Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa); pro- 
fessor of education (1920-39) and dean (1926- 
34), Northwestern University. 


had served as superintendent of 


HeLEN BADENOCH, associate professor of phy- 
sical education, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), died, December 20, at the age of forty- 
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Miss 


of the university as an instructor (1925), was 


two years. Badenoch joined the staff 
advaneed to an assistant professorship (1934), 


and beeame associate professor last June. 


FRANZ Boas, professor emeritus of anthro- 
pology, Columbia University, succumbed to a 
heart attack, December 21, at the age of eighty- 
four years. Although he had retired from teach- 
ing in 1936, Dr. 


was making a study of the relation between 


soas at the time of his death 
physical and mental development. Dr. Boas 
came to the United States from Westphalia in 
IS86 and began a work in anthropological re- 
search that extended over North America and 
1927. His first 


academle post in the country was as docent of 


Puerto Rico and lasted until 


anthropology, Clark University, 1888-92. In 
1896 he was appointed to the staff of Columbia 
University and at the same time named assistant 
Museum of Natural 


curator at the American 


History. He became professor of anthropology 
it the university (1899), a post that he held until 


his retirement. 


WILLIAM MARTIN BLANCHARD, dean emeritus, 
College of Liberal Arts, DePauw University, 
died, December 21, at the age of sixty-eight 
Dr. Blanchard had served as professor 
of chemistry and head of the department (1901- 
26) and as dean of the college, 1926 until his 


years. 


retirement. 


Cart W. AretTz, superintendent of schools, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, died, December 22, 


at the age of fifty-two years. 


JENNIE BootH Morton, widow of the late 
Robert Moton, whose death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 8, 1940, and former 
teacher in the Whittier School, Hampton In- 
stitute (Va.), died, December 23, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Mrs. Moton had been closely 
associated with Dr. Moton in his work at Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


THE REVEREND Ropert A. LENNON, president 
(1921-24), St. Joseph’s College (Princeton, N. 
J.), died, December 23, at the age of eighty- 
four years. 
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GONZALEZ LopGE, professor emeritus of Latin 
and Greek, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, succumbed to a heart attack, December 23. 
Dr. Lodge, who was seventy-nine years old, De 
cember 18, had been for the past four years 
compiling a lexicon of Ovid’s Voeabulary, but 
ill health delayed the completion of the work. 
Dr. Lodge had served as professor of Greek 
(1886-88), Davidson (N. C.) College; associate 
professor and professor of Latin (1889-1900), 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; and professor ot 
1900 


Dr. Lodge, who was 


Latin and Greek, Teachers College, from 
until his retirement, 1930. 
one of the most distinguished elassical scholars 
“Lexicon 

School 


author of 


High 


in the country, was the 


Plautinum,” “Vocabulary of 


Latin,” and “Gorgias of Plato.” 


R. Pearce Conner, supervisor of elementary 
education, public schools, Camden (N. J.), died, 
December 24, at the age of forty-six years. 


Davip Martin Licuty, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, University of Michigan, died, Decem 
Dr. Lichty 


had served the university since 1888: as assis 


ber, 25, at the age of eighty years. 


tant analyst (1888-90), instruetor in inorganie 
chemistry (1891-1907), assistant professor of 
general chemistry (1907-14), associate profes- 
sor (1914) until his retirement, 1932. 


ARTHUR WILLEY, professor emeritus, MeGill 
University (Montreal), died, December 26, at 


the age of seventy-eight years. 


FRANK Dawson ApbAmMs, former acting prin 
cipal, MeGill University, died, December 26, at 
the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Adams was 
appointed lecturer in geology at the university 
(1889) and became professor in 1893. 
named dean of the Faculty of Applied Science 
(1908) and vice-principal, 1921. 
acting principal following the first World War 


He was 
He served as 


when the principal, Sir Auckland Geddes, asked 


for leave to eontinue work in the British 


Cabinet. 


THe ReveREND Lars WILHELM Boe, presi 
dent, St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), died, 
December 27, on his sixty-seventh birthday. 
Dr. Boe had served as president (1904-15), 
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Waldorf College (Forest City, Iowa), and in 
his last post since 1918. 


Coming Events 


annual meeting of the College English 


THI 
Association will be held at the Hotel Edison, 
New York City, January 23. The general topie 
of the conference will be “College English in 
Peace and War.” 


Other Items of Interest 


To help teachers meet the special mental- 
hygiene problems of children in wartime, the 


Davis Bivin Foundation has prepared 


George 

a 16 page pamphlet, “The Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility in Time of War.” Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Child Welfare Research Sta 
tion, the State University of Towa. Single 


copie $. De: 10 100 copes, le each; 100 or more, 


oe each. 

Pre- 
paratory School, National University of Mexico, 
December 14, for 


Francisco VILLAGRAN, director of the 
arrived in the United States, 
a tour of university centers, preparatory schools, 
and research foundations. During his travel 
Dr. Villagran will observe especially the “inte- 
gration of biology into the American university 
system, with particular attention to photography 
in this field, the relationship of the American 
college student to faculty and administration, 
and the part that military training plays in the 


modern university curriculum.” 


A NATION-WIDE study of special programs of 
nursing edueation in junior colleges, conducted 
by the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
that 
offer regular programs in nursing; 10 


institutions 
offer 
programs leading to a diploma; four have ac- 
have the 


Nursing, reveals eight sueh 


celerated nursing seven 


last under consideration; 16 offer preclinical 


programs ; 
courses; 26 have prenursing courses; 10 either 
co-operate with hospitals that teach nursing or 
are planning to do so; and three intend to 


introduce courses in nursing edueation. 


A BILL empowering the Italian Minister of 
Edueation to limit for the duration of the war 
and the vear following “registration for uni- 
versity courses in proportion to existing de- 


mands in the various branches of study” is 
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sponsored by the Minister of Education and 
approved by the Council of Ministers, which 
is chairmaned by Benito Mussolini, aecording 
to a shortwave The 
effect of the law will be to bar new students 
The French 


broadeast from Rome. 
from certain university courses. 
radio also quotes Rome as saying that schools 
in danger of Allied bombing will be evacuated 


to less exposed areas. 


A tTRY-oUT of individual instruetion in fresh- 
(Columbia 
through a 


man English at Stephens College 
Mo.), known as “communieations,’ 
weekly half-hour conference with the instructor 


and an “allotted number of hours under partial 


, 


supervision,’ endeavors to use the student’s as- 


signments in other eourses as “instruetional 
material” for improving her skills in “reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening.” Students with 
similar interests may, as the plan develops, meet 
in joint conferences and work out their prob- 


lems together. 


INTENSIVE instruction in Japanese is being 
offered by the University of Michigan, and more 
than 20 students have already been placed in 
government service, according to a statement by 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa, instructor in Japanese. 
There are three courses offered during the 
year: one is an elementary course, open to 
freshmen and sophomores; two are an inten- 
sive beginners’ course and an intermediate in- 
tensive course, open to juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students. 


JosepH T. Curtiss, assistant professor of 
English, Yale University, has been sent to Swit- 
zerland for the purpose of collecting material 
for the university library. The trip is made 
possible by a gift from a group of graduates, 
who, according to President Seymour, “are con- 
vineed of the eventual value of the Yale War 
Collection . and of the pressing need to set 
about collecting all available material before it 


disappears.” 


Tue Germans are now training school teach- 
ers in the occupied Ukraine in a project to 
introduce Nazi pedagogy, according to a broad- 
east from Berlin, September 13, recently re- 
ported. A so-called German educational insti- 
tute has been set up at Kiev. 
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Shorter Papers... 





MORAL VERSUS TECHNOLOGICAL 
VALUES IN WARTIME 
EDUCATION! 

As a nation we are fighting in Europe, in 
Asia, in Africa, and on the seven seas to defend 
On the campus of in- 
stitutions the 
principles has always been a major responsibil- 
War has brought us brutal reminders that 


ereat moral principles. 


such as this, defense of these 


ity. 
the future of all we cherish most depends on the 
vigor and intelligence with which we carry on 
these defenses today and tomorrow. 

Higher education in America, without aware- 
ness that it was doing so, has in the past 70 
years increasingly lost its earlier position of 
moral leadership. Fascinated by the immeasur 
able possibilities of what came to be known as 
“pure research,” the activities of American uni- 
versities began in the 1870’s to be more and 
more exclusively characterized by a morally 
neutral objectivity expressed in a search for 
for social 


which excluded all eoncern 


The produet of the university 


“truth” 
Cc msequences. 
more 


became progressively 


As this product staffed the 


eraduate schools 
coldly scientific. 
liberal-arts colleges and the teachers colleges of 
the country, the teaching of these institutions 
became increasingly lacking in moral orienta 
tion. Inevitably the teachers of the public 
schools, prepared in these colleges, tended to 
lack awareness of the social and moral obliga- 
tions of the school. 

Reintroduction into American schools of a 
scholarly concern with the nature and the impli- 
cations of the moral principles which could 
serve to reorient a world in chaos cannot await 
the almost geological processes of institutional 
reform. Individually and collectively we must 
so enlarge our institutional conceptions of scien- 
tific method that moral questions are no longer 
excluded. Individually and collectively we must 
dedicate all our institutional wisdom, energies, 
and creative imagination to the discovery and 
the teaching of the theory and practice of demo- 
cratic morality. 

1 Remarks at the inauguration of Frank A. Beu 


as president of the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, October 16, 1942. 





Our objectives in the war which now engult's 
the world are highly moral objectives. The im 
mediate pressures upon us, however, are pres 
sures toward increased emphasis on the teaching 
of morally neutral mathematies and science. In 
meeting these technological needs we must not 
forget that we shall lose even those vestiges of 
moral concern which still are found in our pro 
grams unless we also become determinedly eon 


and ex 


scious of the necessity of preserving 


tending them. 
THomas EK. BENNER 

DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF 
UNIVERSITY OF 


EDUCATION, 


ILLINOIS 


THE NEGRO COLLEGE AND THE WAR- 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


this national emergeney all the re 


the 


DURING 


sourees of nation have been mobilized to 


produce for the armed forces. The colleges as 


producers of trained manpower have been 


forced to accelerate their programs of study 
and add new and highly specialized courses in 
order to make their contribution real and effee 
tive. Negro col 
leges have been requested to participate in or 


their for this effort, 


To aseertain to what degree 


have volunteered services 
a study was made of the war-training program 
in some fifteen colleges of this group. 
This study was primarily designed to find out 
the the 
special scientifie professional training to assist 


what colleges were doing in way of 
industry and provide scientifically trained per 
sonnel for the armed forces; however, some in 
teresting facts were noted which are worth men 
here. None of 


any training program operated by the 


tioning the eolleges reported 


having 
college in co-operation with the Navy Depart 


ment. One college stated that it had a physical 


education operating in co-operation 
with the War Department. Most of the Negro 


colleges do have Enlisted Reserve Corps units 


program 


and there are many ROTC units, chiefly in the 
state colleges. 
These institutions having definite war-train 


ing programs listed as supervisory or assisting 
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rovernmental agencies, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation, NYA, FSA, WPA, T. and T., and War 
Department. Nine of these colleges participate 
in ESMWT programs and two indicated that 
proposed programs have been worked out that 
would be put into operation if approved. 

It is not the 


single out any one college or to discuss the pro- 


purpose of this discussion to 
grams of the colleges individually, but it must 
be said that the war program of Howard Uni- 
versity compares favorably with that of any 
The curriculum presents 
The 1941-1942 en- 
rollment in these special courses at this univer- 
It is thus ap- 


college of the nation. 
variety and is well planned. 
sity numbered 1,250 students. 
parent that Howard University cannot be com- 
pared with the other colleges studied, as the 
institutions was 


enrollment of these 


550-700 students. 


average 
only about 

The course material presented by the colleges 
was widely diversified and reflected necessarily 
the excellence of the teaching staff and equip 
ment or the inadequacy of both; for, as far as 
eould be ascertained, most of the teaching was 
done by regular staff members. In some in- 
stances highly specialized eourses are given, 
such as electronies, internal-ecombustion engi- 
neering, engineering drawing, radio, radio engi- 
neering, and chemieal testing of materials. In 
other cases where facilities for business training 
industrial ae- 


were available, such courses as 


counting, personnel management, and_ office 
management are given. 


that 


were given for the training of laboratory tech- 


Some four colleges indicated courses 
nicians or laboratory helpers, such training in- 
volving a combination of the efforts of several 
departments. 

In answer to the question, Does the institution 
give any special training to Enlisted Reserve 
Corps enrollees? five indicated that mathematies 
was required and four of these also required 
physics. 

Interesting suggestions were received as to 
facilities 


with limited 


eontribution to the war 


what a small college 
should do to make a 
effort, and it appears to be the consensus of 
opinion that, where possible, the colleges should 
establish agreements to pool equipment and 
teaching talent among themselves. Where such 


an arrangement is not possible it has been sug- 





gested that laboratory facilities should be aug- 
mented by the use of demonstration motion pic- 
tures. Finally there should be a full utilization 
of the student’s school year by establishing the 
three-semester year rather than waste time with 
prolonged vacations. 

The reason given for the lack of more and 
better integrated study programs was _ attrib- 
uted largely to three causes: 

1. Indifferent preparation of students. Since 
most of the students of the Negro colleges come 
from poorly staffed high schools it has been found 
that when they reach college much time must be 
spent in teaching that which should have been given 
before reaching eollege. 

2. Administrative apathy. The unwillingness of 
school administrators to establish and properly pro- 
vide for the intensive scientific training merely be- 
cause the cost per student is higher and because 
classes are smaller in the sciences than in the other 
departments. 

3. Lack of proper publie and governmental sup- 
port. Negro colleges usually have a hard time 
maintaining existing programs and the amount of 
direct interest shown by federal agencies, by their 
support, is far short of what it should be. 

In this discussion of the part the Negro col- 
lege is playing in the national emergency the 
facts have been presented not merely as the 
opinions of the author but as the opinions of 
the people actually involved in the struggle to 
make a contribution. However, it is my opin- 
ion that the Negro colleges have been and are 
doing a good job, in most eases, with what they 
have available. Much needs to be done to assist 
those colleges that have the willingness to do 
what they can, and this assistance should not 
be much longer delayed by the petty prejudices 
of responsible publie officials. 

L. L. Woops 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 

St. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FOOTBALL IN A WAR PROGRAM! 

“You can’t get any better training for the 
armed services than football.” The words are 
from a well-known university coach whose name 
is not given here for obvious reasons. He be- 


lieved what he said. He was honest and sin- 


1 While the football season is over, the moral 
pointed by this little piece can doubtless be gen- 
EDITOR. 





eralized ‘‘for the duration.’’ 
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cere in this belief. He went on to expand his 
statement by pointing out that the armed ser- 
viees were recognizing football by putting teams 
on the field, by granting commissions, usually 
high in rank, to famous coaches, and by giving 
the men in the service time off for practice. 

If we grant that football is the superior train- 
ng for military service, which no one is grant 
ing, might it not be well to ask, Is it also su- 
perior training for a college man in prepara- 
tion for active duty with the armed forces? 
man who loves the game—be- 





The writer—a 
lieves not. 

Academic Work Suffers. Let’s take a look 
at the reeord. First, every young man in col- 
lege today who is physieally good material for 
the football squad, whether the school is large 
or small, is in the reserve foree of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps—or he should be. This 
chap is carrying in most eases the heaviest aca- 
demie load of his school life. He is frequently 
enrolled in the most difficult courses the col- 
ege or university offers. He is an exceedingly 
busy boy. 

Emphasis Unchanged. The War Production 
Board has not said to coaches, nor have the foot- 
ball clientele (the alumni, the president, the 
student body, and the downtown quarter-back 
club), “Give the boys good, sturdy exercises 
for an hour or at most an hour and a half a 
day, and don’t win a game or you'll lose a job.” 
Instead, the same old pressure is there—and the 
boys and the coach are forced to the usual two 
and a half to three hours a day. Because of the 
dearth of upper classmen on most squads (they 
are already putting their football-gained train- 
ing into practice), the “kids” out there giving 
their all for Alma Mater are usually (in small 
colleges) freshmen and sophomores, and in 
large schools sophomores and juniors. 

Too Tired to Work. Of course after two or 
three hours of leisurely exercise in the fresh 
autumn air they’re in great shape to settle down 
for an evening’s fun (it may run to midnight— 
or after) with trig and analyties, with chem- 
istry and physies meeting the requirements of 
the easy V-7 Navy program. Well, maybe! 

Doing Schoolwork under Handicaps. As the 
writer pens these protesting lines there are five 
members of his college’s football squad in the 
hospital with bad knees. They are not seriously 
but they’ll get well for the game 





injured 
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Saturday much quicker in the hospital than 
limping around the campus. Of course, the 
work in academic fields which they must do 
satisfactorily or face induction as apprentice 
seamen or buck privates at the semester’s end 
is being thoroughly done at the hospital. We 
know it’s a bromide; but seriously, do you know 
any more good jokes? 

The writer has football 
now. He has five of them. 


men in his ¢lasses 

All, aecording to 
entrance tests, are capable of doing good college 
work. One of the five is doing good college 
work. The others are “passing” honestly, but 
no one is doing good work. 

Time, the Problem. 
ticular gripe? Well, 


First, these boys haven't time to prepare ade 


Now, where’s our par 
something as follows: 
quately for the demands their college and their 
country are putting on them and still give ap- 
proximately three hours a day, six days a week 
to an exercise which leaves them physically ex 
hausted. That football that 
the boys eat, talk, and sleep football doesn’t 


coaches demand 
help the situation any. Second, these boys in 
many cases, are paying far too much for their 
fun (if it is fun). 

Work at the “D” level can be counted toward 
graduation in limited amounts in most colleges. 
It probably will not represent enough mastery 
of the subject-matter fields required to satisfy 
the hard-boiled Army, Navy, and Marine re- 
quirements. These boys are not being allowed 
to stay in school in order to make a good foot 
ball team for the old school. 
is saying, “Stay in school that you may aequire 


Their government 


technieal training that will fit you better to lead 
men as a officer.” Of 
football does this (under wartime stress) better 


commissioned eourse, 


than an “A” grade in analytics! Again we 
pause to snicker. 

The Place of Football. Would I eut football 
out? No, not if boys wanted to play football. 
But I would eut out intercollegiate contests for 
the duration and play intramural ball if the 
football is the desirable 
physiecal-training work we ean get. 
itself is doubtful. College coaches do not always 
work boys two to four hours a day preparing 
That 


emphasis, your coach would be likely to assert. 


ruggedness of most 


This in 


for intramural would be over- 


games. 


A stiff physical-education program is recom- 


mended? Surely it is. For what purpose? 
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ow 


Health mostly, isn’t it? Surely not to get boys 
not yet in the service into a “hard-as-nails” eon- 
dition. Youth conditions quickly, and it would 
be hard to justify this program for a man who 
will not use it for perhaps five months after 
the period of training Is over. 


In conelusion, we’re reminded of our wife’s 





comment as we continued to shoot expensive 
16-mm Koda-Chrome film in our movie-camera 
at poor subjects for pictures: “Why don’t you 
stop, you might as well cut it out now as later?” 
Epwin J. Brown 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EMPORIA 


Corresbondence ... 
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HOW MAY THE INCREASING DEMANDS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 
BE MET? 


\s soon as the Army and Navy training pro- 
grams are in full operation there will be an 
unprecedented demand for teachers of physics 
and of mathematies. The situation will be par- 
ticularly critical in the field of physics where 
the teaching ranks of colleges and universities 


have already been seriously depleted. 


It is the business of the Offiee of Seientifie 
Personnel to assist in the placing of the seien- 
tifie specialist where he can best serve the war 


effort Because the present supply ol physicists 
approximates zero and the supply of mathe- 
maticians is running low, perhaps this office ean 

st best by suggesting two sourees of supply 
close at hand to the institutions which are so 
fortunate as to secure Army and Navy contracts. 

The first source of supply is the nearby in- 
stitutions which will not have Army or Navy 


training programs. Although these institutions 
should continue to teach physies to as many stu- 
dents as possible, some departments of physies 
will find it impossible to continue in operation 
and their staff members should be added to de- 
partments in need of their services. 

The reason why all departments of physies 
which ean possibly do so should continue in 
operation is that it is probable that the needs of 
the Army and the Navy will be barely satisfied 
through the training programs. The needs of 
war research, war industry, and teaching must 
be satisfied, for the most part, by women and 
the physically unfit. In this connection it should 
be mentioned that there seems to be no possibil- 
ity of meeting the need for competent teachers 
of physies in the secondary schools. 

Accordingly, it is important that colleges 


which are not fortunate enough to secure train- 


ing contracts should continue to teach physies 
to even larger numbers than before. So great 
is the need for men and women trained in 
physies that every effort should be made _ to 
recruit into departments of physies all students 
with the necessary aptitude. 

These considerations make it clear that the 
more favored departments should not take men 
from other institutions unless it is necessary fo1 
these men to find employment elsewhere. The 
other souree of supply, and the one that should 
be utilized wherever possible, is within the in- 
stitution itself. 

In any college or university there are teachers 
in other fields, including botany, geology, physi- 
ology, psychology, and zoology, who have con- 
siderable knowledge of physics and, with a little 
brushing up and some observation of good 
physies teachers at work, should become pro- 
ficient teachers of beginning physics. These 
men and women should be found at once and 
encouraged to prepare themselves for the teach- 
ing service which they will almost certainly be 
called upon to perform either at their own in- 
stitutions or elsewhere. 

Similar adjustments, although on a smaller 
seale, will be necessary in the field of mathe- 
matics. 

It is the hope of this office that most of the 
required readjustmeuts in the staffs of physies 
and mathematics departments may be worked 
out by drawing in new staff members from 
nearby institutions or by adjustments within the 
institutions themselves. This office will facili- 
tate such adjustments in every way possible if 
they cannot be worked out locally and will be 
glad to receive information regarding institu- 
tional needs and available personnel, but only 
with the understanding that we will attempt to 
prevent bidding of institution against institu- 


tion in mad competition for personnel. It is to 


rea Mena ee 
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interest of all concerned that there should be 


{ 


chers of physics and mathematics in sufficient 
bers for necessary readjustments to be made 
silv and efficiently. 
Homer L. DopGe 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A NOTE ON DR. FOLEY’S “A SIMPLE 
EXERCISE IN ‘CULTURAL 
CORRELATION’” 


Ix his illuminating article “A Simple Ex 


eise in ‘Cultural Correlation,’ ” ScHoou anp 
Socrety, December 5, Louis Foley shows how a 
odest cultural product like the one-cent stamp 
y serve as an example of the interaction of 
cultures, in this particular ease, the close rela- 
tionship between France and America.  Re- 
rarding the green eolor, “undoubtedly to the 
casual observer the most conspicuous and most 
weful aspect of our one-cent stamp,” the author 
its his account to the fact that it was used for 
the first time in 1898. However, the cireum- 
this 


reveal French influence and beyond this repre- 


stances of the adoption of color again 
sent one of the outstanding examples of “cultural 
correlation” of all the nations of the world. It 


may therefore be in place to relate briefly the 


Bee me «. «:. 
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story of the adoption of green for our one-cent 
stamp. 

At the seeond 
Paris in 1878, following the first congress held 
Switzerland, in 1874, the 


Postale 


Universait Postal Congress in 


in Bern, Universal 
Postal 
founded. 


Union (Union Universelle) was 


The union still exists and maintains 


its international office in Bern. Its purpose is 
the establishment of norms for postal regulations 
of all participant nations in their relations to 
other nations. Virtually every nation of the 
world is a member. 

The fifth congress was held in Washington in 
1897. At 


following rates should be 


this meeting it was agreed that the 
charged universally, 
expressed basically in centimes and converted 
into the eurrencies of the various countries: for 
a post ecard within the country, 5 centimes; for a 
letter within the country, 10 centimes; for a 
The 


cents. 


letter to any other country, 25 centimes. 
American equivalents were 1, 2, and 5 
The colors for these stamps were to be, un 
versally: green, red, and blue, respectively. In 
accordance with this agreement the first green 
American one-cent stamp was issued in 1898, 

The spiritual father of the Universal Postal 
Union was Heinrich von Stephan, German post 
master-general at that time. 

H. L. ANSBACHER 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 





DEMOCRATIC DOCUMENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN PAST AND PRESENT 


Of the People. Edited by Harry R. WaArrEL 
and ELIzABETH W. MANWARING. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. xi+699 pp. 
$2.30. 

The 


istics, Past and Present. 


National Character- 
Ndited by Louts B. 

Wricut and H. T. SwepENBERG, Jr. New 
York: Crofts, 1941. xii+674 pp. $2.50. 


By this time we are completely convinced that 


American Tradition: 


the teaching of democracy has an indisputable 
We are centering the 
courses of study about the ideas and practices 


place in our schools. 
of democracy. We are adopting new textbooks 
and teaching procedures to enrich the pupils’ 
conception of democracy not only as theory-in- 
itself, but as practicable experience. 


To aid in teaching the how as well as the why, 
hundreds of published and otherwise reproduced 
materials find their way to teachers’ desks every 
month. So long as these present the demoeratie 
ideal with accuracy, not one of them ean be con 
sidered superfluous, not one ean be charged with 
should be 


“belaboring the obvious,” not one 


subjected to a rationing process. As leading 
edueational figures, Thomas H. Briggs, professor 
of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, for one, have pointed out, too much 
cannot be done in the way of demonstrating the 
true nature and implieations of our heritage of 
freedom. 

Yet this does not at all mean that the role of 
the student in the ineuleation of the democratie 


philosophy must be a receptive one, that he has 








to sit back comfortably and absorb the words of 
wisdom from his teacher or his ready-made 
textbook. 
functional teaching and learning in this living 
area. The very least that ean be done is to have 
the student construct, with the guidance of the 
teacher, his democratic outlook from the variety 


There is a great deal to be said for 


of sources available in the golden treasury of 


American and _ intellectual 
thought. 


expression is conducive to active thinking. It 


literary, political, 


The variety of content and mode of 


is such variety that is found in the two antholo- 
ries under review. 

In the first, Harry R. 
English at the University of Maryland, and 


Warfel, professor of 


Klizabeth W. Manwaring, professor of rhetorie 
and English composition at Wellesley College, 
have collaborated to produce a volume that ex- 
tends over the temporal span of America’s in- 
dependent existence. Its content, chiefly com- 
posed of contemporary writings, is arranged by 
idea in seven sections: what democracy is; the 
tradition of freedom and equality; our demo- 
cratic heroes; “Democracy in Action”; “Eduea- 
tion for Freedom”; the demoeratie spirit in art 
and recreation; democracy in the world of today. 
Although it appears to be designed for social- 
studies classes (and it ean certainly be used as 
supplementary reading to a text on American 
history), the book has actually been prepared for 
use in English courses, as the appended notes, 
questions, exercises, and indices testify. 

Only a skeleton of the content can be outlined. 
All types of literary expression, including a 
radio and an illustrated movie seript, are given 


representation. The voices of Thomas Jeffer- 


son and Franklin D. Roosevelt; Emerson and 
Whitman; Beard and Morison; Brogan and 


Laski; Kandel and Washburne; and those of a 
host of 
scholar and popularizer, are granted a rehear- 


others, protagonist and antagonist, 


ing. The familiar alternates with the unfamiliar, 
William Tyler Page’s “American Creed” with 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Nightmare at Noon.” 
The seeker after fresh viewpoints on America 
will be rewarded with Professor Brogan’s eye- 
opening candid-camera sketch. In brief, this eol- 
Not 


the least exciting item is President Roosevelt’s 


lection holds many things for many minds. 


historic address to the nation on December 9, 
1941. 
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The editors do not state in their preface that 
this is a college text, but the difficulty and ma- 
turity levels of many of the selections and the 
notes lead one to conclude that this is not in- 
tended for high schools. What puzzles, how- 
ever, is the cireumstance that a large number o! 
the such 
simplicity as to have little or no value for the 


questions are of secondary-schoo| 
development of the college student’s power in 
reflective thinking. Aside from this stricture, 
which is really of minor importance in the light 
of the book’s sweep and significance, there seems 
to be nothing that a prospective adopter can 
eriticize. Of the People deserves widespread 
use in all the English departments throughout 
the land and may even be introduced into high 
Certainly, as 
a work of reference it should have an honored 


school classes of “gifted” pupils. 


place on the library shelf. 

The volume edited by Louis B. Wright, of the 
Huntington Library, and H. T. Swendenberg, 
Jr., of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, seems to be directed toward the general 
reader. The 
selections have been brought together “to suggest 
something of the qualities that have given to the 
United States strength and the elements of great- 
Like the Warfel-Manwaring book, with 
which it has but little content in common, this 
anthology is divided into the magic number of 


Explanations are at a minimum. 


ness.” 


seven parts, covers our history from the Declara- 
tion to the present time, and includes a variety 
of literary genres. The contents: Introduction, 
comprising “Faith in the Land,’ an essay by 
Wright; The Heritage of Liberty, mostly 
familiar pieces by Patrick Henry, Jefferson, 
Washington, Webster and Lincoln, but also con- 
temporary writings by Frank Murphy, Walter 
Lippmann, and others; America: Its Traits and 
Characteristies, from the time of Franklin to 
that of James Thurber; The American Spirit in 
Letters critical 
essays on education; The American Scene; Past 
and Present, by historians and litterateurs; 
American Personalities; Tellers of Tales, from 
Hawthorne to Steinbeck. The general literary 
quality of the Wright-Swedenberg collection 
seems to be higher than that of the first anthol- 
One makes an admirable supplement to 


and Learning, classical and 


ogy. 
the other. 
The temptation to quarrel with the antholo- 
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cists on matters of inelusion and exclusion is 
present, but not taken advantage of, partly be- 
cause de anthologiis, just as de gustibus, there 
ought not be any dispute, and partly because, 
as the reviewer has already stated, nihil demo- 
cratiae a nobis alienum esse putamus. 

To repeat a suggestion which the reviewer has 


Reborts... 
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previously advanced in these columns: Demo- 
cratically-minded Americans can do their bit 
for our fighting forces’ morale by contributing 
such books to camp libraries. 
Wituiam W. BrickMAN 
Epiror, Education Abstracts, 
NEw York, N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ACCREDITING 


FoLLOWING the meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Accrediting in Chicago, in November, 
1941, certain recommendations were made for 
the guidance of member institutions. The com- 
mittee is pleased to report specific results in 
connection with several of its recommendations. 


(a) AGENCIES IN THE FIELD OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION. The committee recommended that 
co-operation in this field be restricted to the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
and strongly urged nonco-operation with any new 
developing agencies. With respect to the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, it disapproved co-operation with the agency 
on an institutional basis but voiced no objection if 
members of the 
wished to join an organization on an individual 


faculties of member institutions 


basis looking toward professional improvement. 
As a consequence of this action, the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, which was contemplating embarking upon an 
accrediting program, passed a resolution unani- 
mously, as follows: ‘‘It shall be the policy of this 
association to encourage the raising of standards 
among business teacher-training institutions by co- 
operating with existing accrediting agencies in the 
surveying and evaluating of member institutions. ’’ 
The secretary of the association, in reporting the 
action, stated: ‘‘It seems to me that if the policy 
represented by this action could become a trend, 
we shall be on the way toward a unification of the 


accrediting function in place of a continuing multi- 
plication of professional agencies. ’’ 
(b) Society OF AMERICAN FOoRESTERS. The 


committee suggested that an attempt be made to 
change the accrediting methods and expressed deep 
concern at the outmoded attempts of the society 
to evaluate schools of forestry. It also regarded 


the proposed rerating of schools of forestry in 1942 





as unwise both because of the methods employed 
and in view of the abnormal times. The Committee 
on Accrediting for Schools of Forestry, of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, proceeded nevertheless 
with the collection of data, but no cumulative re- 
port of the findings has been furnished the Joint 
Committee on Accrediting and it is not known what 
use, if any, was made of the data collected. 

(c) CO-OPERATION WITH REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
The committee is able to report satisfactory prog 
ress in negotiating with the various regional asso 
ciations with a view to closer co-operation with re- 
spect to accrediting matters. President Friley, who 
was authorized to appear before the Board of Re- 
view of the North Central Association, reports that, 
at the recent meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Association, it was voted to 
co-operate with the Joint Committee on Accredit 
ing in whatever ways would be to the advantage 
of both organizations. The chairman of the Joint 
Committee was authorized to appear before the 
Executive Committee of the Southern Association 
and, as a result of his conference with officials of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, it was arranged that the Executive Coun- 
ceil of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Edueation of the association should be named to 
constitute its committee for co-operation with the 
Joint Committee on Accrediting. This committee 
consists of Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane Uni 
versity, Goodrich C. White, president, Emory Uni- 
versity, and M. C. Huntley, executive secretary, 
Southern Association. 

The committee has had correspondence with 
other agencies during the past year, some of 
which may be briefly reported as follows: 
Carl H. 


furnished the 


(a) AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Milam, executive secretary, ALA, 
Joint Committee with a full report of its project, 
Pay Plans for Libraries in 


**Classification and 


Institutions of Higher Edueation,’’ which involves 
computation of service loads, standards of educa 


tion, experience, and pay for persons in the profes- 








sional and elerical services, as a seore eard, and 
other techniques for evaluation purposes, The 
Joint Committee inquired whether these devices 
vere to be applied by the ALA or whether they 
were to be submitted to libraries for self-analysis ; 


also, whether the ALA intended to make up lists of 


iny kind that would be published. Mr. Milam re- 
ported with a very definite statement that the asso- 
ciation would not undertake to do any acerediting 
or evaluating of college and university libraries. 
In view of this fact, the Joint Committee, after 
reful investigation, reeommended to its member- 
. inder date of January 22, 1942, that they 
( perate with the subcommittee of the Board on 
S ries, Staff, and Tenure of the ALA. 
b) NATIONAL ASSOCIATI OF TEACHER-EpUCA- 
rlON INSTITUTIONS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS. This 


ocintion has sent out letters to a number of in- 


4 inviting them inw= membership. They 
S] rencunee the idea of being an aerrecit- 
ing agency; however, membcrship is provided both 
on an institutional and an individual basis with the 


$5 and the latter at $1. While 


that this association might perform 


former fee set at 
it 1s possible 
a useful function by encouraging and developing 
individual professional improvement, there appears 
no good reason why institutions should be ealled on 
to co-operate on an institutional basis. It is, there- 
fore, reeommended that our institutions do not eo- 
operate on an institutional basis. 


(c) THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES. 
This association was apparently organized in the 
194] 


group consisted of school men connected with small 


summer of and elaims that the organizing 


liberal-arts, chureh-related, and private colleges, 


and that it was organized ‘‘to accredit institutions 
of higher education according to the procedure 
latest studies. ’’ 


recommended by the research 


Research... 
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While we have no record of any institution, identi- 
fied with the association in the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting, having been invited into membership 
in this organization, we would point out that the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools are regional associa 
tions, long functioning in the areas where this 
association impliedly would operate, and are suffi- 
cient for all ace:editing purposes. No other ac- 
crediting agency is required in these areas and we 
that no encouragement be 


strongly recommend 


given to this new agency ty any of our member- 
ship. 

(d) ACCREDITING AGENCIES IN JOURNALIS?:. 
The Joint 


three organizations in the 


‘“ommictee on Accrediting has on its list 
field of journalism with 
which state universities and lanc-grant colleges are 
Thes: 


Departments of Journalism, 


now co-operating. include: American Asso 


¢iatica of Schoo’, and 


Nationai 
Journalism, and National Council on Edueation for 


Council on Professional Edueation in 


Journalism. Our committee has not yet had an 
opportunity to investigate all of these agencies 
and we are not sure that all are accrediting agen- 
cies; one or more of them may be a society for 
the professional advancement of members, though 
we have them all listed as accrediting agencies. 
We are taking the position that. we do not need all 
of these organizations in one field and efforts will 
be made to determine which should be retained on 
our list as the acceptable accrediting agency for 
journalism, so that the other two may be dropped 
in due course. 
JouHN J. TIGERT, 
Chairman 
PRESIDENT, 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 





GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION—1941 


Arrer the first edition of “Leaders in Edu- 
eation” was published in 1931, a report was 
earried in SCHOOL AND Socrety (36: 720-722) 
showing the geographical distribution of the 
11,145 individuals whose biographical sketches 
appeared in that directory. The second edition 
of “Leaders in Edueation” (The Science Press, 
The 


present analysis omits some of the tedious detail 


1941), makes possible a similar report. 


of the earlier report and substitutes for it some 
more meaningful observations. 

The division of states into sections of the 
United States employed in the accompanying 
table follows the pattern used by the 1st Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence, NEA, 
pages 11-12, and by E. S. Evenden in “Teach- 
ers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules in the United 
States,” page 9. 

The first four columns of figures in the table 


show that six large states both produce and 
consume more leaders in education than other 
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TABLE I 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF LEADERS IN EDUCATION BY BIRTH AND BY PRESENT RESIDENCE 
Born Now in Per cent now in 
who were born in same 
States and sections 
No Per No Per State Section 

cent cent 
Eastern Section .....-eeeeecece 4738 27.67 5,501 32.13 ; 59 
CaOmMOCTIGUE ..ncceccrcvcovcse 226 1.32 406 2.37 13 57 
MGInNG .cccccocevessssseves 281 1.64 29 15 iS 75 
Massachusetts ..-ccccccscee 914 5.34 988 5.77 36 66 
New Hampshire .......-.-e.6 111 65 110 4 2 60 
New Jersey ..ceecceccecce ° 246 1.44 510 2.98 13 60 
Mee TE ict eevee eunen 1,423 8.31 1.946 11.36 31 ae 
Pennsylvania ....ceeeeeeeee 1,316 7.69 1,228 7.17 17 62 
Bhede ISIGRE <ccscvccscves 73 43 105 61 20 73 
| PE a ere ee a 148 £6 TY 16 re 65 
Seuthern section ....ccccsccccs 3,148 18.38 3,668 21.42 60 
RIGBOMER ccccceccescecoece Lvs 1.14 LS+4 1.07 t4 75 
APEAMNMAS 2 nc cccccccccccece 115 67 110 64 7 6O 
IAWALO ceccccceccsseconece v6 7 7 27 17 36 
istrict of Columbia ....... 61 2.50 i 23 
gt. RAs err ot ome 1.05 7 }i} 
Georgia .cecewcccvone 201 1.17 1.3¢ 1) 78 
Kentucky ...ccsccscseves 314 L.So li ity GA 
LPIA gc eaw eaecne cow ne LG6 2 rt 10 7 
et rear 241 L.4i 1.48 29 12 
MESON nt ctcewncences 154 90 7 0 74 
NOPrth CAPOUDE occ ccsccnces 289 1.69 1.4 3Y 68 
South COrOume .cccscvccces 205 1.20 SU 2 SO 
DURRMMIE Aweviccvlcbu cewiees 278 1.62 2 1.64 0 63 
IES «or a'e Gas a3. cae Se eR EE 378 2.21 $12 2.99 i4 69 
VIFBIOIE oe ves sense ec wesmes 358 2.09 Lo 1.S4 $2 70 
West Virginia ceecencese e 178 1.04 lov Yo rl 64 
Great Lakes SQCHON ..ccccccocs 4,130 24.12 bdaoe 19.49 56 
PIR, a cbec.cddn ek vncer eas 1,040 6.07 1,042 6.09 26 50 
a err ae eae a ee SO4 1.70 417 2.44 42 65 
WGINGEED bs ccatecudecweene 555 3.24 555 24 35 60 
Ma araa So. a Gceoaciene coe 1,196 6.98 934 5.45 $2 58 
WHIMGUINEEE i Sawe ce Riri eaees 535 3.12 sSU 2.27 31 50 
Great Plains section ....2.6e««s 2, 16.05 2,117 12.56 ca 50 
ROWE Scie tiece a eae okinawa 4.51 352 2.06 37 53 
po ee Ce nee rer eee 2.69 305 78 34 55 
Lo re ere nr ere 2.20 fil 2.40 25 5 
LON RS Rr erererey eee ea 3.39 $123 2.47 10 51 
PRMD aio akioraig doth a 46 acme ae 1.99 226 1.32 27 53 
NOFt EIANGES <b cicscvecces 3) SS 51 14 50 
CRIMMONEE sc cctcuvecswecwes 27 213 1.24 9 16 
SOGCH DRG. 2 cc iccisvsese ot 99 58 18 47 
Weeosterls SRGtlION. 6c. cc isc déwews 4.39 2,131 12.45 rr 20 
PEM ae naca alatare 6. elem ee aa .O8 77 D 1 8 
COMING, Ccsscccieceneeces 1.54 1,096 6.40 14 21 
CUNDENE Jou cere we doer owes 78 212 24 14 17 
RIMM Soot 5 owidw scale ge ews 18 59 34 S$ 24 
TAGHIOU, 6 cect cncenaeyee ce 15 71 1 10 13 
POMVIIERIEE © oars ore lo qvavarevene-é 4:6.004 ? O4 25 15 4 20 
INGW ISOMIOW as iecndesegos 06 63 woe 3 13 
CRUE “oras oat eleien' a sieaineee 50 186 1.09 12 19 
RRM Gig cisle: o 6-s a twelee eneeeere 58 79 A6 61 70 
WERURMNOM, Cceredcsiesldaears ‘ 40 218 3.28 7 13 
WERE hab a rorenwaaewas .O9 15 27 9 13 

Islands and territories of U. S... 51 30 111 65 

ORGIES cS circa tt deere eeeetee 1,247 7.28 258 1.51 

NGC BURGOS 6 c'0665 wesc sweeeleewes 308 1.80 0 00 

ORM a chines a hae wae wee oo 17,123 100.01 17,123 99.99 


states. 


Pennsylvania, 


The} 


New 
and 


y are Massachusetts, 


Illinois, Michigan, 


York, 
Ohio. 


Each of the six is both the state of birth and 
of present residence of over 500 prominent edu- 
cators, with Michigan being in the novel posi- 
Sinee the 


six are among our most populous states, there 


tion of having 555 in each eategory. 


is nothing surprising in this observation. There 
are other states, however, which are heavy pro- 


ducers of educational leaders but not such heavy 
consumers, and still others which are heavy con 


sumers but not heavy producers. Most extreme 


of the “producer” states are Iowa and Indiana,! 


1 Indiana, a long state north and south, has long 
recognized that it is a hotbed for leaders in educa 
tion, and has a tradition that it has been southern 
Indiana in particular which has been notably pro 
lifie. The facts dispute this supposition. A divid 
ing line consisting of the northern boundaries of 





Dh 


although Missouri and Wisconsin also produced 
over 500 apiece but consume less than that 
Ohio, already mentioned as both a 


number.? 
heavy producer and a heavy consumer of lead- 


ers in education, produced 262 more than it 
consumed. The Great Lakes section, more than 
any other, is an “exporter” section. 

California, a relatively new and_ recently 
erowing large state, is the leading “importer” 
of top educational talent. New York, also a 
heavy producer, uses over 500 more leaders in 
education than it produces. Other states which 
are relatively low producers of top educators 
but which are the home of over five hundred 
apiece, are New Jersey and Texas. The District 
of Columbia, largely through the location there 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the NEA 
headquarters, has over four hundred leaders in 
education, while it produced fewer than one 
hundred. The Western section, more than any 
other, is an “importer” section. 

All states and sections both import and ex- 
port leaders in education. Such probably is to 
It helps defeat provincialism 
Several states, and notably one 


a state’s eredit. 
and inbreeding. 
section of the United States, do not have enough 
interchange of educational leaders with other 
A block of states in the Old 
South is particularly remiss. When the gov- 
ernor in one of these states recently excited na- 


states and sections. 


tional comment by dismissing two professors as 
“foreigners” (one originally from Iowa and the 
other directly from Michigan), he seemed to be 
expressing the majority opinion of his section. 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia each has 40 per cent or more of 
its leaders in education born in the home state, 
and from 64 to 80 per cent born in the Southern 
section. However, Maine, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Missouri, and Utah are almost, if not 
fully, as bad. The Western section, producing 
the smallest number and smallest sectional per- 
centage of top men in education, is least guilty 
of provineialism or inbreeding, although Utah 


Vermillion, Parke, Putnam, Hendricks, Marion, 
Hancock, Rush, Fayette, and Union counties, throw- 
ing the state capital and largest city into the south- 
ern half, still shows the northern half producing 
slightly over half of the state’s total contribution 
of educational notables. 

2 Foreign countries produced many of our leaders 
in education, especially college professors. 
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is the leading state in America for using home- 
grown educational talent. 
J. R. SHANNON 
Marian A. KITTLE 
DIRECTOR AND ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE 
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HuMPHREYS, W. J. Ways of the Weather—A Cul- 
tural Survey of Meteorology (Humanizing Sci- 
Series). Pp. 400. Illustrated. The 
Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1942. 





ence 
Jaques 
$4.00. 
Written in a simple, popular style, this volume is 
intended as a complete handbook about the weather 
for everyone. 

* 

Mayr, Ernst. Systematics and the Origin of 
Species from the Viewpoint of a Zoologist (Co- 
lumbia Biological Series, No. XIII). Pp. xiv + 
334. Columbia University Press. 1942. $4.00. 
Dr. Mayr’s chief accomplishment in this work has 
been to correlate the evidence and the points of view 
of modern systematics with those of other biological 
disciplines, particularly genetics and ecology. 

& 


OTTto, Max C., Dicktnson S. MILLER, and others. 
William James—The Man and the Thinker. Pp. 
147. The University of Wisconsin Press. 1942. 
$2.00. 

Addresses delivered at the University of Wisconsin 
in celebration of the centenary of his birth. 
6 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures—A Descrip- 
tive Encyclopedia. Pp. viii+372. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
$3.00, 

e 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. How Can We Pay for the 
War?  Publie Affairs Pamphlet, No. 74. Pp. 
31.  Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 1942. 10¢. 

Why are our taxes too little and too late? How 
much dare we borrow without inflation? What kind 
of taxes are best in wartime? 


The U.S. 8. R. at War—50 Questions, 50 Answers. 
Pp. 48. The American Russian Institute, 56 
West 45th St., New York City. 1942. 10¢. 


Nova Scotia—The Land of Co-op- 
eration. Pp. xiii+207. Sheed and Ward, Inc., 
63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1942. $2.50. 
Nova Scotia (Antigonish, St. John’s, and a dozen 
other towns) is the center of a new co-operative 
movement that is small today but big with the hope 
of a new birth of democracy, for co-operation means 
discovering the community, and taking in common 
the first steps on the road to economic freedom and 
security. In this book Father Ward has done a 
unique piece of reporting on a significant social 
development. 


Warp, LEo R. 





